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Editorials 


“THE  CHURCH  This  sermon  topic  api^eared  a  short  time 
CAN  SAVE  ago  on  the  bulletin  board  of  a  church  in  a 

THE  WORLD”  distant  city.  It  might  have  appeared  in 

any  city  of  the  English-speaking  world; 
for,  far  from  the  truth  as  it  is,  this  slogan  is  widely  accepted 
as  the  true  expression  of  the  mission  of  the  church.  The 
confusion  exhibited  by  this  tenet  of  modern  “churchianity” 
is  principally  due  to  the  failure  to  distinguish  between  the 
company  of  true  believers  designated  by  Paul  as  “the  church 
which  is  his  [Christ’s]  body,”  and  the  organized  masses  of 
Christendom  that  include  nominal  Christians  of  all  shades 
of  belief  and  unbelief.  These  organized  masses — the  socalled 
visible  church— constitute  the  church  which  is  now  boasting 
that  its  membership  in  our  country  is  advancing  twice  as 
rapidly  as  the  population  of  the  nation.  The  figures  are 
quoted  with  satisfaction  in  some  circles  to  prove  that  the 
church  is  making  substantial  progress. 

When  the  glamour  of  numbers  is  stripped  from  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  real  condition  of  the  professing  church  is  ex¬ 
posed,  and  when  the  truth  is  sensed  that  the  church  by  and 
large  stands  in  need  of  salvation  itself,  the  proposition  that 
it  can  save  the  world  is  fantastic  indeed.  The  church  is  in 
the  world,  and  should  be  testitfying  to  it,  but  the  world  has 
been  allowed  to  usurp  a  large  place  in  the  church  and  is 
destroying  its  testimony.  Further,  the  true  members  of  the 
church  are  saved  out  from  the  world  through  the  acceptance 
of  the  infinite  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  and  hence  are  the  true 
subjects  of  salvation.  Dr.  Hale  Amos  has  well  said :  “.  .  .  the 
cleavage  between  the  [true]  Church  and  the  world  is  seen 
perhaps  at  its  deepest  point  when  we  consider  that  they  are 
separated  the  one  from  the  other  by  an  unbridged  gulf — 
the  gvlf  betwixt  Life  and  Death.  No  subject  of  the  world’s 
environing  system  ever  crosses  the  dividing  line  between  it 
and  the  true  Church  of  Christ  without  Life  having  been  com¬ 
municated  to  him  from  the  Eternal  Spirit  of  God.  There  is 
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no  such  thing  as  spontaneous  generation,  however  many  emi¬ 
nent  divines  may  have  been  deluded  into  believing  that  the 
miracle  of  the  Second  Birth  is  unneeded.  That  which  is 
‘born  of  the  flesh’  and  ‘that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit’ 
is  a  distinction  that  multitudes  know  nothing  about.  But  as 
there  is  no  passage  whatever  from  the  inorganic  to  the  or¬ 
ganic  kingdom  in  the  realm  of  Nature,  so  is  the  life  of  the 
flesh,  the  world  of  self-culture,  railed  off  from  the  life  of 
Faith,  the  world  of  the  Spirit-created.”' 

-■>  o 

NEEDED  In  recent  years  much  stress  has  been  laid 

INSTRUCTION  upon  religious  education  amongst  the 
young  people  of  the  churches  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  faiths.  It  has  become  well  known  that  much  of  this 
training,  under  the  claim  of  practicality,  has  been  devoid  of 
fundamental  Christian  truth.  Moreover,  in  some  denomi¬ 
national  literature  positive  error  has  been  introduced  to  fill 
the  space  which  should  be  jealously  guarded  to  publish  the 
truth.  Probably  nothing  in  the  modern  development  of  re¬ 
ligious  policy  has  caused  more  heartache  on  the  part  of  loyal 
workers  than  the  problem  introduced  by  the  demand  that 
official  literature  be  used  regardless  of  its  shortcomings. 
Nothing,  perhaps,  is  causing  more  defection  amongst  the 
ranks  of  such  workers  who  are  forced  to  seek  independent 
avenues  of  service,  and  who,  because  of  their  training  in  the 
truth,  can  illy  be  spared. 

Another  avenue  of  instruction  in  the  truth  has  been 
greatly  neglected,  that  which  attaches  to  the  office  of  teacher 
as  a  part  of  the  pastor’s  duty.  On  another  page  Dr.  Sinks 
outlines  a  plan  he  followed  in  many  pastorates  which,  if 
generally  followed  in  principle,  would  safeguard  the  mem¬ 
bers  from  being  swept  off  their  foundations  of  truth.  When¬ 
ever  a  controversy  arises  in  the  church  today  over  vital 
Christian  truths,  there  are  always  interested  persons  who 
ask:  “What  is  meant  by  fundamental  Christian  truth?” 
“What  is  modern  religious  liberalism?”  “What  is  Modernism 


^The  Church  or  the  World?  p.  54. 
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specifically?**  Not  only  should  the  members  of  churches  be 
instructed  in  Biblical  or  fundamental  Christian  truth,  but 
in  the  errors  of  false  systems  which  are  seriously  hindering 
an  intelligent  acceptance  of  revealed  truth. 

Although  many  pastors  are  acquainted  with  the  radical¬ 
ism  exhibited  in  the  following  quotation,  few  of  even  the 
more  intelligent  church  members  are  familiar  with  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  those  who  oppose  the  Biblical  or  fundamental  Chris¬ 
tian  truths  which  constitute  the  warp  and  woof  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  calls  for  added  emphasis  upon  the  urge 
for  instruction  from  the  pulpits  of  those  who  have  not  al¬ 
ready  left  the  Christian  moorings:  “Professor  George  Bur- 
nam  Foster,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  in  A  Guide  to  the 
Study  of  the  Christian  Religion,  p.  736,  says:  ‘The  sum  of 
what  I  have  just  been  urging  amounts  to  the  profoundest 
change  of  (religious)  thought  known  to  history.  One  may 
say  that  not  supernatural  regeneration  but  natural  growth; 
not  divine  sanctification,  but  human  education;  not  super¬ 
natural  grace,  but  natural  morality ;  not  the  divine  expiation 
of  the  Cross,  but  the  human  heroism — or  accident  of  the 
Cross;  not  Christ  the  Lord,  but  the  man  Jesus  who  was  a 
child  of  his  time;  not  God  and  His  providence,  but  evolution 
and  its  process  without  an  absolute  goal — ^that  all  this,  and 
such  as  this,  is  the  new  turn  in  the  affairs  of  religion  at  the 
tick  of  the  clock.*  *'•  That  this  humanistic  conception  of  re¬ 
ligion,  even  though  it  appears  in  a  guide  to  the  study  of 
Christianity,  has  any  right  to  the  name  Christian,  and  on  the 
face  of  it  there  is  no  possibility  to  establish  such  a  claim,  it 
being  at  every  point  in  violent  contrast  to  revealed  Christian 
truth,  must  be  vigorously  denied.  Anything  may  be  placed 
under  the  category  of  religion.  Christianity,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  unique.  It  bears  no  tampering.  It  bears  no  attempt 
to  tone  it  down  to  conform  with  human  reasoning.  Instruc¬ 
tion  not  only  in  what  Christianity  is,  but  what  it  is  not,  is 
the  need  of  the  hour. 


’Quoted  from  The  Great  Gulf  Fixed,  a  tract  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Rowell,  “Wood- 
ville,”  R.R.  4,  Victoria,  B.C.,  with  a  Foreword  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Chafer. 
Extra  copies  may  be  secured  from  Dr.  Rowell. 
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RUNNING  TRUE  In  our  last  issue  a  columnist  was  quoted 
TO  FORM  concerning  the  unreliability  of  pledges 

by  the  heads  of  the  totalitarian  states  in 
these  words:  “We  must  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  a  covenant 
with  the  dictators  is  a  covenant  recorded  in  sand  ...  You 
can^t  build  for  peace  on  chaff.  You  cannot  entrench  the 
rights  of  nations  in  wind.  You  cannot  rest  law  and  order 
upon  sterile  conclave  and  plenipotential  pomp.”  These  words 
have  been  fulfilled  within  three  months  of  their  publication 
by  the  action  of  the  German  Reichsfuehrer  in  finishing  the 
grab  of  the  territory  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  thus  confirming  the 
opinion  of  thousands  of  persons  who  believed  Prime  Minister 
Chamberlain  had  been  played  for  a  gullible  and  overtrusting 
statesman  at  Munich.  In  the  light  of  this  fulfillment  well 
may  Rumania  call  for  help. 

After  all,  the  student  of  prophecy  is  not  greatly  concerned 
with  Hitler’s  moves,  for  he  will  be  estopped  in  due  time.  The 
development  of  the  Roman  empire,  however,  will  be  of  great 
interest,  and  changes  there  may  be  expected  in  God’s  time. 
And  this  is  a  quieting  thought  for  the  Christian  believer: 
all  is  in  God’s  hands,  and  nothing  will  take  place  apart  from 
His  eternal  plan. 

Rollin  Thomas  Chafer. 


Department  of 

Systematic  Theology 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D. 


BIBLICAL  THEISM 
The  Attributes  of  God  (Conclvded) 

(Series  continued  from  October-December  Number,  19S8) 
By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D. 

Author’s  Note:  This  article  continues  the  general  theme  of  Theism 
and  specifically  the  attributes  of  God,  which  is  concluded  with  these 
pages. 

b.  Sensibility. 

By  this  term  the  second  element  in  personality  is  intro¬ 
duced.  Both  in  philosophical  and  theological  usage,  the  desig¬ 
nation  sensibility  includes  the  higher  forms  of  feeling  and 
stands  as  much  for  the  rational  and  moral  as  for  the  lower 
appetences.  Though  a  difference  as  to  degree  and  essential 
purity  is  recognized  between  the  divine  and  the  human  sensi¬ 
bility,  the  reality  of  the  divine  cannot  be  questioned.  To  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  vast  body  of  Scriptures  bearing  on  this  theme  by 
maintaining  that  divine  sensibility  as  set  forth  in  the  Bible 
is  no  more  than  an  anthropomorphism  does  not  meet  the 
exigency;  rather,  and  far  more  in  agreement  with  the  truth, 
the  human  sensibility  but  feebly  reflects  that  which  subsists 
in  God  to  the  degree  of  infinite  perfection.  The  fact  that  in 
God  the  emotions  of  love,  patience,  and  the  attributes  of  holi¬ 
ness,  justice,  goodness,  mercy,  faithfulness,  exist  goes  far 
to  indicate  the  true  quality  of  God  as  in  contrast  to  the  errors 
of  Deism  and  Pantheism.  Too  frequent,  indeed,  have  been 
the  efforts  of  theological  writers  to  remove  from  the  thoughts 
of  men  the  warm  and  sentient  nature  which,  by  every  form 
of  utterance,  the  Scriptures  seek  to  uphold.  Defining  God  by 
negatives  is  justified  only  when  the  elements  of  weakness  and 
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imperfection  which  are  resident  in  man  are  to  be  eliminated. 
This  procedure  is  carried  too  far  when  God  is  presented  as 
pure  intelligence  and  action  apart  from  those  emotions  which 
sustain  the  divine  attitude  and  motivate  the  divine  action. 
Sensibility  in  God  is  as  well  defined  as  are  the  other  essentials 
of  personality — intelligence  and  will.  Apart  from  the  feeble 
experience  of  human  love,  men  could  comprehend  nothing  of 
the  revelation  set  forth  in  the  words  of  Christ  to  His  Father, 
“For  thou  lovedst  me  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,” 
and  the  words  of  Christ  to  men,  “God  so  loved  the  world.”  It 
is  no  limitation  in  God  that  He  requires  an  object  for  His 
love,  or  that  His  love  varies  with  different  objects.  There  is 
peculiar  force  in  the  words  addressed  to  Israel,  “I  have  loved 
thee  with  an  everlasting  love”  (Jer.  31:3),  and  in  the  words, 
“Jacob  have  I  loved,  but  Esau  have  I  hated”  (Rom.  9:13;  cf. 
Mai.  1:2-4). 

The  sensibility  of  God  includes  His  rational  Being.  In  the 
universe  He  has  expressed  His  ultimate  desire,  and  of  that 
universe,  in  its  original  form.  He  could  say,  “It  is  very  good.” 
Having  contemplated  the  beautiful  in  creation,  none  could 
doubt  the  aesthetic  nature  in  God.  That  man  derives  his 
aesthetic  nature  from  God,  is  well  stated  by  Hugh  Miller:  “I 
must  hold  that  we  receive  the  true  explanation  of  the  marir- 
like  character  of  the  Creator’s  workings  ere  man  was,  in  the 
remarkable  text  in  which  we  are  told  that  *God  made  man 
in  his  own  image  and  likeness.’  There  is  no  restriction  here 
to  moral  quality:  the  moral  image  man  had,  and  in  large 
measure  lost ;  but  the  intellectual  image  he  still  retains.  As  a 
geometrician,  as  an  arithmetician,  as  a  chemist,  as  an  astron¬ 
omer — in  short,  in  all  the  departments  of  what  are  known  as 
the  strict  sciences — ^man  differs  from  his  Maker,  not  in  kind, 
but  in  degree — ^not  as  matter  differs  from  mind,  or  darkness 
from  light,  but  simply  as  a  mere  portion  of  space  or  time 
differs  from  ail  space  or  all  time.  I  have  already  referred  to 
mechanical  contrivances  as  identically  the  same  in  the  divine 
and  human  productions ;  nor  can  I  doubt  that,  not  only  in  the 
pervading  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  form  and  color  which  it  is 
our  privilege  as  men  in  some  degree  to  experience  and  pos- 
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sess,  but  also  in  the  perception  of  harmony  which  constitutes 
the  musical  sense,  and  in  that  poetic  feeling  of  which  Scrip* 
ture  furnishes  us  with  at  once  the  earliest  and  the  highest 
examples,  and  which  we  may  term  the  poetic  sense,  we  bear 
the  stamp  and  impress  of  the  divine  image/*'*  Similarly 
Bowne  writes:  “We  hold,  therefore,  that  God  is  not  only 
pure  thought,  but  he  is  also  absolute  intuition  and  absolute 
sensibility.  He  not  only  grasps  reality  in  his  absolute  thought, 
but  he  sees  it  in  his  absolute  intuition,  and  enjoys  it  in  his  ab¬ 
solute  sensibility.  We  cannot  without  contradiction  allow 
that  there  is  any  thing  in  the  world  of  the  thinkable  which  is 
excluded  from  the  source  of  all  thought  and  knowledge.  Our 
notion  of  God  as  pure  thought  only  would  exclude  the  har¬ 
monies  of  light,  sound,  and  form  from  his  knowledge;  and 
limit  him  to  a  knowledge  of  the  skeleton  of  the  universe  in¬ 
stead  of  its  living  beauty.  The  notion  of  God  as  sensitive 
appears  as  anthropomorphic  only  because  of  mental  con¬ 
fusion.  To  the  thoughtless,  sensibility  implies  a  body ;  but  in 
truth  it  is  as  purely  spiritual  an  affection  as  the  most  abstract 
thought.  All  the  body  does  for  us  is  to  call  forth  sensibility ; 
but  it  in  no  sense  produces  it,  and  it  is  entirely  conceivable 
that  it  should  exist  in  a  purely  spiritual  being  apart  from  any 
body.  There  can  hardly  be  a  more  irrational  conception  of 
the  divine  knowledge  than  that  which  assumes  that  it  grasps 
reality  only  as  it  exists  for  pure  thought,  and  misses  alto¬ 
gether  the  look  and  the  life  of  things.  On  the  contrary,  just 
as  we  regard  our  reason  as  the  faint  type  of  the  infinite 
reason,  so  we  regard  our  intuitions  of  things  as  a  faint  type 
of  the  absolute  intuition ;  and  so  also  we  regard  the  harmonies 
of  sensibility  and  feeling  as  the  faintest  echoes  of  the  absolute 
sensibility,  stray  notes  wandering  off  from  the  source  of  feel¬ 
ing  and  life  and  beauty.**'* 

There  are  certain  modes  to  be  observed  of  divine,  moral 
sensibility,  and  each  of  these,  in  turn,  are  well-defined  attri¬ 
butes  of  God. 


Testimony  of  the  Rocks,  pp.  2S9,  260. 
Metaphysics,  pp.  201,  202. 
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(1)  Holiness. 

The  holiness  of  God  is  active.  As  a  primary  motive,  it 
incites  all  that  He  does;  therefore  He  is  righteous  in  His 
ways.  Though  infinitely  holy,  He,  nevertheless,  maintains  a 
relation  to  fallen  creatures;  not  a  quiescent  aloofness  from 
them,  but  a  vital,  pulsating  nearness.  His  is  not  a  holiness 
which  is  engendered  by  a  sustained  effort  nor  preserved  by 
segregation  from  other  beings.  The  holiness  of  God  is  in¬ 
trinsic,  uncreated,  and  untarnishable ;  it  is  observable  in 
every  divine  attitude  and  action.  It  embraces  not  only  His 
devotion  to  that  which  is  good,  but  is  also  the  very  basis  and 
force  of  His  hatred  of  that  which  is  evil.  Thus  there  is  in 
divine  holiness  the  capacity  for  reaction  toward  others  which 
is  both  positive  and  negative. 

The  following  Scriptures,  selected  from  the  great  volume 
of  Biblical  testimony  on  this  theme,  will  serve  to  declare  the 
holiness  of  God:  “And  he  said.  Draw  not  nigh  hither;  put 
off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou 
standest  is  holy  ground”  (Ex.  3:5) ;  “Speak  unto  all  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say,  unto  them.  Ye 
shall  be  holy:  for  I  the  Lord  your  God  am  holy”  (Lev.  19:2) ; 
'‘There  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord:  for  there  is  none  beside  thee: 
neither  is  there  any  rock  like  our  God”  (1  Sam.  2:2);  “Be¬ 
hold,  he  putteth  no  trust  in  his  saints;  yea,  the  heavens  are 
not  clean  in  his  sight”  (Job  15:15);  “But  thou  art  holy,  O 
thou  that  inhabitest  the  praises  of  Israel”  (Ps.  22:3);  “God 
reigneth  over  the  heathen :  God  sitteth  upon  the  throne  of  his 
holiness”  (Ps.  47:8);  “He  sent  redemption  unto  his  people: 
he  hath  commanded  his  covenant  for  ever :  holy  and  reverend 
is  his  name”  (Ps.  111:9) ;  “And  ‘one  cried  unto  another,  and 
said.  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts :  the  whole  earth  is 
full  of  his  glory”  (Isa.  6:3);  “For  thus  saith  the  high  and 
lofty  One  that  inhabieth  eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy;  I 
dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place,  with  him  also  that  is  of  a 
contrite  and  humble  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble 
and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones”  (Isa.  57 :15) ; 
“This  then  is  the  message  which  we  have  heard  of  him, 
and  declare  unto  you,  that  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no 
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darkness  at  all”  (1  John  1:5) ;  '*And  the  four  beasts  had  each 
of  them  six  wings  about  him\  and  they  were  full  of  eyes 
within:  and  they  rest  not  day  and  night,  saying,  Holy,  holy, 
holy.  Lord  God  Almighty,  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come” 
(Rev.  4:8);  “And  they  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying.  How 
long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge 
our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth?”  (Rev.  6:10); 
“Who  shall  not  fear  thee,  0  Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name?  for 
thou  only  art  holy:  for  all  nations  shall  come  and  worship 
before  thee;  for  thy  judgments  are  made  manifest”  (Rev. 
15:4). 

(2)  Justice. 

This  is  a  legal  term  and  refers  to  the  essential  character 
of  the  divine  government  in  that  highest  excellence  agreeable 
to  which  that  government  ever  advances.  At  this  point  it  is 
well  to  observe  that  God  has  absolute  right  and  authority  over 
His  creatures.  In  his  rebellion  against  God,  the  creature 
steadfastly  refuses  to  recognize  the  truth  concerning  the 
Creator’s  right  and  authority.  God  could  have  created  or  not 
at  His  pleasure.  Other  beings  than  those  made  might  have 
been  made  and  those  made  might  have  been  left  without  ex¬ 
istence.  He  has  perfect  right  to  dispose  of  all  His  works  as 
it  may  please  Him.  If  reflection  is  pursued  on  these  relation¬ 
ships,  it  will  be  evident  that  man’s  rightful  sphere  is  that  of 
the  dependent  creature,  and  that  man’s  highest  destiny  will 
be  reached,  not  by  resisting  the  Creator,  but  by  a  complete 
conformity  to  His  will.  Since  the  Creator’s  authority  is  ab¬ 
solute,  it  is  a  superlative  cause  for  gratitude  that  God  is  per¬ 
fect  in  justice.  What  wretchedness  would  be  the  creature’s 
portion  if  it  were  otherwise! 

Divine  justice  is  exhibited  in  the  fact  that  righteous  laws 
are  given  to  men;  that  these  laws  are  sustained  by  proper 
sanctions;  and  that  these  laws  are  given  an  impartial  execu¬ 
tion.  No  favoritism  is  ever  indulged,  though  inflnite  favor 
is  extended  to  those  who  come  under  the  righteous  provisions 
for  salvation  made  possible  through  Christ’s  sacriflce  for  sin. 
Of  this  it  may  be  remarked  that,  at  no  point  is  divine  justice 
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more  observable  than  in  the  plan  of  redemption.  What  is  done 
on  the  divine  side  for  lost  men  through  Christ’s  sacrifice,  is 
wrought  in  perfect  justice — such  justice,  indeed,  as  is  con¬ 
sonant  with  infinite  holiness.  Justice  demands  that  the  pen¬ 
alty  having  fallen  upon  Another  and  that  benefit  having  been 
embraced  as  the  ground  of  hope  by  the  offender,  it  shall  not 
fall  again  upon  the  offender.  Holiness  dictates  that  there 
shall  be  no  leniency  toward  evil  on  the  part  of  God.  It  is 
true  that  He  considers  our  frame  and  remembers  that  we  are 
dust;  but  God  never  condones  sin.  God  is  not  said  to  be 
merciful  or  kind  when  He  justifies  the  one  who  believes  on 
Christ;  He  is  said  to  be  jtist  (Rom.  3:26).  To  the  same  end, 
when  forgiving  and  cleansing  the  Christian  who  confesses 
his  sin,  Gk>d  is  said  to  be  faithful  and  jiist  (1  John  1:9;  cf.  1 
Cor.  11:31,  32).  In  His  administrative  and  theocratic  dealing 
with  nations — especially  Israel — ,  there  are  extensions  of 
both  His  blessings  and  judgments  on  into  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions.  None  of  these  extensions  of  judgment  or  penalty  be¬ 
came  a  finality  of  divine  dealing  with  the  individual  in  God’s 
distributive  justice,  which  renders  to  each  individual  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  personal  relation  to  God.  One,  and  only  one,  pro¬ 
vision  has  been  made — and  that  at  infinite  cost — whereby  the 
wicked  may  escape  the  penalties  of  outraged  justice.  To  re¬ 
ject  this  open  door  of  salvation  which  Christ  is,  and  wherein 
God  without  impairment  to  His  holy  justice  can  execute  com¬ 
plete  and  perfect  grace  toward  the  sinner,  becomes  at  once 
the  final,  all-condemning  sin. 

Finally,  the  justice  of  God  will  be  seen  in  His  disposition 
of  all  creatures  in  the  end — eternal  glory  to  those  who 
through  redemption  have  come  into  those  relations  with  Him 
which  give  Him  freedom  to  do  for  them  in  perfect  justice  all 
His  infinite  love  disposes,  and  eternal  reprobation  on  those 
who  persistently  repudiate  Him.  Justice  requires  that  saints 
shall  be  rewarded  for  faithfulness — some  more  and  some  less. 
With  the  same  consistency,  justice  demands  that  there  shall 
be  degrees  of  experience  in  the  estate  of  the  lost.  It  is  writ¬ 
ten:  ^Tor  as  many  as  have  sinned  without  law  [the  law  of 
Moses]  shall  also  perish  without  law  [the  law  of  Moses] :  and 
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as  many  as  have  sinned  in  the  law  shall  be  judged  by  the 
law  ...  In  the  day  when  God  shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men 
by  Jesus  Christ  according  to  my  gospel**  (Rom.  2:12-16).  It 
is  true  that  the  crime  increases  in  God*s  sight  in  ratio  to  the 
light  accorded  the  sinner.  It  is  not  intended  in  the  above 
passage  to  imply  that  those  without  the  Mosaic  law  (cf.  1 
Cor.  9:21)  will  escape  judgment  (these  have  sinned  against 
a  law  as  is  stated  in  verses  14  and  15),  but  the  Jew  to  whom 
more  light  was  given  will  be  subject  to  the  greater  condenma- 
tion.  The  normal  experience  is  that  all  shall  “perish**  (cf.  vs. 
12,  also  John  3:15;  10:28).  The  abnormal  experience  is  that 
the  Jew,  to  whom  the  Mosaic  law  was  given,  shall  suffer 
greater  condemnation.  Vincent  writes:  **Both  classes  of 
men  shall  be  condemned;  in  both  the  result  will  be  perish¬ 
ing,  but  the  judgment  by  the  law  is  confined  to  those  who 
have  the  law.**  And  Godet  adds:  “The  Jew  alone  will  be, 
strictly  speaking,  subject  to  a  detailed  inquiry  such  as  arises 
from  the  applying  of  the  particular  articles  of  the  code.** 
They,  one  and  all,  shall  be  lost  eternally  (cf.  Rev.  20:12-15). 

The  Scriptures  testify  to  the  justice  of  God:  “Wherefore 
now  let  the  fear  of  the  Lord  be  upon  you ;  take  heed  and  do 
it:  for  there  is  no  iniquity  with  the  Lord  our  God,  nor  respect 
of  persons,  nor  taking  of  gifts**  (2  Chron.  19:7);  “Shall 
mortal  man  be  more  just  than  God?  shall  a  man  be  more 
pure  than  his  maker?**  (Job  4:17) ;  “The  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
clean,  enduring  for  ever;  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true 
and  righteous  altogether**  (Ps.  19:9);  “Justice  and  judgment 
are  the  habitation  of  thy  throne:  mercy  and  truth  shall  go 
before  thy  face**  (Ps.  89:14) ;  “Tell  ye,  and  bring  them  near; 
yea,  let  them  take  counsel  together:  who  hath  declared  this 
from  ancient  time?  who  hath  told  it  from  that  time?  have  not 
I  the  Lord?  and  there  is  no  God  else  beside  me;  a  just  God 
and  a  Saviour;  there  is  none  beside  me**  (Isa.  45:21);  “Be¬ 
cause  he  hath  appointed  a  day,  in  which  he  will  judge  the 
world  in  righteousness  by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained; 
whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  he 
hath  raised  him  from  the  dead**  (Acts  17 :31) ;  “And  they  sing 
the  song  of  Moses  the  servant  of  God,  and  the  song  of  the 
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Lamb,  saying,  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works.  Lord  God 
Almighty;  just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints" 
(Rev.  15:3). 

(3)  Love. 

Certain  terms — ^three  in  all — are  used  in  the  Scriptures 
as  comprehensive  descriptions  of  God,  namely.  Spirit — ^“God 
is  a  Spirit”  (John  4:24) — ;  Light — “God  is  light”  (1  John 
1:6) — ;  and  Love — “God  is  love”  (1  John  4:8).  By  the  word 
comprehensive  it  is  asserted  that  the  terms  Spirit,  Light,  and 
Love  refer  not  merely  to  peculiar  virtues  among  many  which 
are  in  God,  but  that  God  is  Himself  precisely  what  these 
terms  denote.  More  specifically  concerning  Love:  God  has 
not  attained  unto  love,  nor  does  He  by  an  effort  maintain 
love;  it  is  the  structure  of  His  being.  He  is  the  unfailing 
source  of  all  love.  It  is,  because  of  this  fact,  preeminently 
the  thing  which  He  requires.  “Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law.”  Without  the  attribute  of  Love,  God  would  not  be  what 
He  is.  As  no  other  attribute,  love  is  the  primary  motive  in 
God,  and  to  satisfy  His  love  all  creation  has  been  formed.  It 
is  because  of  the  fact  that  God  has  no  need  which  He 
depends  on  others  to  supply,  that  He  is  ever  bestowing  and 
imparting.  It  is  essential,  also,  that  He  shall  have  those  upon 
whom  His  benevolence  may  be  conferred ;  hence  the  innumer¬ 
able  creatures  who  are  above  all  else  the  objects  of  His  af¬ 
fection.  Christians  are  addressed  under  the  meaningful  title, 
Beloved,  which  title  means  simply  that  they  are  to  be  loved 
of  God. 

That  infinite  love  has  always  existed  between  the  Persons 
of  the  Godhead  and  that  God  in  the  most  worthy  sense  loves 
Himself  supremely,  cannot  be  questioned.  The  divine  love 
thus  did  not  begin  to  be  exercised  only  when  creatures — ^the 
objects  of  His  love — were  created.  Even  His  love  for  the 
creature  was  in  His  anticipation.  Within  God  himself  it  is 
true  that  from  all  eternity  “Mercy  and  truth  have  met  to¬ 
gether;  righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other”  (Ps. 
85:10).  It  is  the  advent  of  evil  into  God’s  creation  that  set 
up  a  conflict  within  the  attributes  of  God.  Holiness  condemns 
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sin  while  the  love  of  God  seeks  to  save  the  sinner.  Love  alone 
could  make  the  sacrifice  requisite  that  the  sinner  might  be 
saved.  This  undertaking  should  not  be  interpreted  as  though 
one  God  (Christ)  is  saving  the  sinner  from  another  God  (the 
Father).  It  is  within  the  very  nature  of  God  that  adjustment 
between  the  attributes  has  been  wrought.  “God  was  in 
Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself”  (2  Cor.  5:19). 
Divine  love,  though  so  measureless  in  itself,  is  ever  amenable 
to  divine  reason  and  divine  righteousness.  The  adjustment 
between  holiness  and  love,  as  these  attributes  are  affected  by 
sin,  though  wrought  out  in  time  and  at  the  cross,  were  antici¬ 
pated  from  all  eternity.  Of  Christ  it  is  said  that  He  is  a 
“Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world”  (Rev.  13:8). 
The  love  of  God  had  its  perfect  manifestation  in  the  death  of 
Christ  (John  3:16;  Rom.  5:8;  1  John  3:16).  It  is  not  a  mere 
affection,  but  is  rather  a  free-choice  of  God  which  may  be 
recognized  in  all  that  He  does.  “God  is  love.” 

(4)  Goodness. 

This  attribute,  if  contemplated  as  that  which  is  within 
God,  is  akin  to  His  holiness;  if  contemplated  as  that  which 
proceeds  from  God,  is  akin  to  love.  The  infinite  goodness  of 
God  is  a  perfection  of  His  being  which  characterizes  His 
nature  and  is  itself  the  source  of  all  in  the  universe  that  is 
good.  The  specific  terms  employed  in  setting  forth  the  good¬ 
ness  of  God  are  (a)  Benevolence,  which  is  goodness  in  its 
generic  sense  as  embracing  all  His  creatures  and  securing 
their  welfare;  (b)  Complacency,  which  is  that  in  God  which 
approves  all  His  own  perfections  as  well  as  all  that  conforms 
to  Himself ;  (c)  Mercy,  which  is  God's  goodness  exercised  in 
behalf  of  the  need  of  His  creatures;  and  (d)  Grace,  which  is 
God's  free  action  in  behalf  of  those  who  are  meritless,  which 
freedom  to  act  has  been  secured  through  the  death  of  Christ. 
The  terms,  Mercy,  Love,  and  Grace  are  too  often  confused. 
They  appear  in  the  limited  context  of  Ephesians  2:4,  5  and 
are  there  used  with  due  discrimination:  “But  God,  who  is 
rich  in  mercy,  for  his  great  love  wherewith  he  loved  us,  even 
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when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath  quickened  us  together  with 
Christ  (by  grace  ye  are  saved;)  .  . 

There  is  a  threefold,  present  and  immediate  exercise  of 
divine  mercy.  First,  God  is  said  to  be  merciful  to  those  who 
put  their  trust  in  Him.  To  them  Ke  is  “the  Father  of 
mercies”  (2  Cor.  1:3),  and  they  are  invited  to  draw  near  to 
His  throne  of  grace  where,  they  are  assured,  they  will  now 
“obtain  mercy”  (Heb.  4:16).  Second,  the  divine  mercy  will 
yet  be  manifested  in  behalf  of  Israel  when  they  are  regath¬ 
ered  into  their  own  land  (Isa.  54:7).  Third,  mercy  is  exer¬ 
cised,  also,  when  the  individual  sinner  is  called  from  his  lost 
estate  and  saved  by  the  grace  of  God  (Rom.  9:15,  18;  1  Tim. 
1:13).  However,  the  mercy  of  God  has  had  its  supreme  man¬ 
ifestation  in  the  giving  of  His  Son  for  the  lost  of  this  world. 
Sinners  who  believe  are  not  now  said  to  be  saved  through  the 
immediate  and  personal  exercise  of  divine  mercy;  but  rather, 
since  the  mercy  of  God  has  provided  a  Savior  who  is  the 
perfect  Substitute  for  them,  both  as  a  sin-bearer,  that  they 
might  be  forgiven  all  trespasses,  and  as  the  righteous  ground 
of  a  complete  justification,  God  is  said  to  be  “just”  when  He 
justifies  the  one  who  does  no  more  than  to  “believe  in  Jesus” 
(Rom.  3:26).  Thus,  from  every  angle  of  approach,  God  is 
seen  to  be  “rich  in  mercy.” 

(5)  Truth. 

The  character  of  God  is  in  view  when  He  is  called  the  God 
of  Truth.  He  not  only  advances  and  confirms  that  which  is 
true,  but  in  faithfulness  abides  by  His  promise,  and  executes 
every  threat  or  warning  He  has  made.  Apart  from  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  truth  in  God  there  would  be  no  certainty  whatsoever 
in  this  life,  and  men  would  wander  on  in  comfortless  perplex¬ 
ity  not  knowing  whence  they  came  or  whither  they  are  going. 
Without  truth  in  God,  a  revelation  is  only  a  mockery.  On  the 
contrary,  as  asserted  in  the  Bible,  “Let  God  be  true,  but  every 
man  a  liar”  (Rom.  3:4).  Though  men  deceive,  the  veracity 
of  God  can  never  be  questioned  to  the  slighest  degree. 

Truth  in  God  is  surety  that  what  He  has  disclosed  is  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  things  and  that  His  disclosures  may 
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be  depended  upon  with  plenary  certainty.  This  certainty 
characterizes  alike  every  revelation  from  God  by  whatever 
means.  God  has  given  to  men  their  senses  which,  under 
normal  conditions,  give  true  and  accurate  information  re¬ 
garding  objects  which  God  would  have  men  recognize.  The 
very  philosophers  who  contend  that  matter  does  not  really 
exist  but  is  only  an  impression  within  the  mind,  do  them¬ 
selves  contradict  their  notions  by  avoiding  the  dangers  and 
forces  of  nature.  Again,  reason,  though  not  sufficient  in 
itself,  is,  where  its  conclusions  are  grounded  on  fact,  another 
disclosure  of  divine  realty.  The  final  setting  forth  of  God’s 
truth  is  in  the  Bible.  It  being  the  Word  of  God  is  true  in  all 
its  parts.  There  is  a  vast  array  of  truth,  themes,  and  sub¬ 
jects  about  which  man  of  himself  could  know  nothing.  The 
Bible  supplies  this  dependable  information.  “The  words  of 
the  Lord  are  pure  words;  as  silver  tried  in  a  furnace  of 
earth,  purified  seven  times”  (Ps.  12:6).  He  is  declared  to  be 
a  covenant-keeping  God.  Some  of  His  covenants  contain  only 
promises  and  some  contain  promises  and  warnings.  He  is 
faithful  to  every  word  He  has  said.  “God  is  not  a  man,  that 
he  should  lie;  neither  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should  repent: 
hath  he  said,  and  shall  he  not  do  it?  or  hath  he  spoken,  and 
shall  he  not  make  it  good?”  (Num.  23:19).  “He  is  faithful 
that  hath  promised”  (Heb.  10:23).  In  case  man  fails  in  his 
part  of  a  conditional  covenant,  God  is  free  from  that  cove¬ 
nant.  If  He  then  does  otherwise  than  proposed  in  the  cove¬ 
nant,  He  is  not  untrue.  Having  promised  Abraham  without 
a  condition  that  Abraham’s  seed  would  be  delivered  from 
Egypt  (Gen.  15:13,  14),  it  is  written:  “And  it  came  to  pass 
at  the  end  of  four  hundred  and  thirty  years,  even  the  self¬ 
same  day  it  came  to  pass,  that  all  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  went 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt”  (Ex.  12:41).  It  is  ever  true,  be¬ 
cause  God  is  true,  that  “There  shall  not  fail  one  good  word 
of  all  that  the  Lord  our  God  hath  spoken.” 

God  is  equally  true  in  the  execution  of  all  threatenings, 
but  there  is  implied  a  release  for  those  who  turn  to  Him.  He 
declares:  “At  what  instance  I  shall  speak  concerning  a 
nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to  pluck  up,  and  to  pull 
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down,  and  to  destroy;  if  that  nation,  against  whom  I  have 
pronounced,  turn  from  their  evil,  I  will  repent  of  the  evil 
that  I  thought  to  do  unto  them”  (Jer.  18:7,  8).  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  it  is  declared  that  God  reckons  the  unsaved  to  be  already 
under  condemnation,  and  that,  “He  that  believeth  not  the 
Son  shall  not  see  life;  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  upon 
him.”  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  promised,  “He  that  be¬ 
lieveth  hath  everlasting  life”  (John  3:36).  There  is  no 
greater  certainty  of  perdition  than  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
God,  who  cannot  lie,  has  said  that  it  shall  be  so. 

The  faithfulness  of  God  is  the  unfailing  source  of  comfort 
and  assurance  to  those  who  are  right  with  Him,  or  partakers 
of  His  covenants  of  promise.  It  was  a  word  of  great  meaning 
when  Christ  said,  “I  am  the  .  .  .  truth”  (John  14:6). 

c.  Will. 

The  third  essential  element  in  personality  is  ivill,  and  of 
the  will  of  God  very  much  may  be  observed.  Will  is  that  in 
God  which  puts  into  effect  all  He  has  designed.  Evidence 
that  will  belongs  to  God  is  established  by  the  fact  that  it 
belongs  to  personality,  that  it  belongs  to  perfection,  that  it 
belongs  to  independence,  that  it  has  been  exercised  in  crea¬ 
tion,  and  that  it  is  directly  ascribed  to  God  in  the  Scriptures 
(John  1:13;  Rom.  8:27;  12:2;  1  Cor.  1:1;  Eph.  1:5).  The 
will  of  God  may  be  considered  as  free,  and  omnipotent. 

(1)  Free. 

The  will  of  God  is  free.  It  acts  in  the  way  of  wisdom,  is 
exercised  by  infinite  power,  and  upholds  only  His  righteous 
purposes  and  ways ;  yet  it  is  free  in  the  sense  that  it  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  His  creatures  as  well  as  of  all  their  actions. 
When  reflecting  upon  this  aspect  of  the  will  of  God,  theo¬ 
logians  sometimes  distinguish  between  the  decretive  will  of 
God  and  the  preceptive  will  of  God.  The  decretive  will  is  yet 
to  be  considered  more  fully  in  the  next  section  of  this  treatise. 
This  aspect  of  the  divine  will  is  His  efficacious  purpose  con¬ 
cerning  all  that  is,  or  will  be,  in  the  creation  He  has  wrought. 
Over  against  this,  the  preceptive  will  of  God  is  that  which 
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merely  commands  but  does  not  compel  His  creatures.  These 
two  aspects  of  will  are  not  in  conflict.  Preceptive  will  may 
be  resisted,  as  it  too  often  is.  Each  rejection  of  His  com¬ 
mand,  though  foreknown,  is  not  approved  by  Him.  Precep¬ 
tive  will  offers  a  precept  which  men  may  receive  or  reject. 
The  will  of  God  does  not  determine  what  is  right  or  wrong. 
The  idea  sometimes  obtains  that  God  by  sovereign  decree 
might  cause  wrong  to  be  right  and  right  to  be  wrong.  What 
God  wills  is  right  because  it  expresses  His  holy  character. 
However,  it  was  concerning  things,  some  of  which  were  good 
and  some  evil,  that  Christ  prayed:  ‘‘Yea,  Father,  for  so  it 
was  well  pleasing  in  thy  sight”  (Matt.  11:26). 

Another  distinction  in  the  free  will  of  God  is  that  some  of 
His  purposes  are  secret,  termed  heneplacitum,  and  some  are 
revealed,  termed  signum.  God  commanded  Abraham  to  offer 
his  son,  yet  it  was  in  the  secret  will  of  God  that  Abraham 
would  be  spared  that  ordeal.  The  distinction  between  be'ne- 
placitum  and  signum  is  stated  in  Deuteronomy  29:29:  ‘‘The 
secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God:  but  those  things 
which  are  revealed  belong  unto  us  and  to  our  children  for 
ever,  that  we  may  do  all  the  words  of  this  law”  (cf.  Ps.  36:6; 
Rom.  11:33,  34). 

(2)  Omnipotence. 

The  infinite  power  of  God,  which  is  termed  omnipotence, 
is  employed  in  the  realization  of  all  that  God  wills.  Much 
that  God  does  is  by  a  direct  volition  apart  from  means  and 
agencies.  God  said,  ‘‘Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.” 
This  is  omnipotence  operating  through  volition.  The  will  of 
man  is  restricted  to  thoughts,  purposes,  volitions,  and  certain 
bodily  movements.  Man  can  cause  nothing  to  exist  by  the 
force  of  his  will.  The  divine  ability  to  bring  a  universe  into 
exi.stence  out  of  nothing  by  volition  is  the  grand  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  power.  Such  power  belongs  alone  to  God.  He  is  able 
to  do  whatever  He  wills,  but  He  may  not  will  to  do  to  the 
full  measure  of  omnipotence.  His  will  is  directed  in  the  way 
of  holy  and  worthy  ends.  He  cannot  contradict  Himself. 
Howe  has  said,  ‘‘It  belongs  to  self-existent  beings,  to  be  al- 
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ways  full  and  communicative,  and  to  the  communicated,  con¬ 
tingent  being,  to  be  ever  empty  and  craving.” 

Dr.  Richard  Watson  has  written  somewhat  at  length  on 
divine  omnipotence.  The  following  is  vital:  “In  the  revela¬ 
tion  which  was  thus  designed  to  awe  and  control  the  bad, 
and  to  afford  strength  of  mind  and  consolation  to  the  good 
under  all  circumstances,  the  omnipotence  of  God  is  therefore 
placed  in  a  great  variety  of  impressive  views,  and  connected 
with  the  most  striking  illustrations. 

“It  is  presented  by  the  fact  of  creation,  the  creation  of 
beings  out  of  nothing,  which  itself,  though  it  had  been  con¬ 
fined  to  a  single  object,  however  minute,  exceeds  finite  com¬ 
prehension,  and  overwhelms  the  faculties.  This  with  God 
required  no  effort — ‘He  spake  and  it  was  done,  he  commanded 
and  it  stood  fast.’  The  vastness  and  variety  of  his  works 
enlarge  the  conception.  ‘The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handy  work.’  ‘He 
spreadeth  out  the  heavens,  and  treadeth  upon  the  waves  of 
the  sea;  he  maketh  Arcturus,  Orion,  and  Pleiades,  and  the 
chambers  of  the  south;  he  doeth  great  things,  past  finding 
out,  yea,  and  wonders  without  number.  He  stretcheth  out  the 
north  over  the  empty  place,  and  hangeth  the  earth  upon  noth¬ 
ing.  He  bindeth  up  the  waters  in  the  thick  clouds,  and  the 
cloud  is  not  rent  under  them;  he  hath  compassed  the  waters 
with  bounds  until  the  day  and  night  come  to  an  end.’  The 
ease  with  which  he  sustains,  orders,  and  controls  the  most 
powerful  and  unruly  of  the  elements,  presents  his  omnipo¬ 
tence  under  an  aspect  of  ineffable  dignity  and  majesty.  ‘By 
him  all  things  consist.’  He  brake  up  for  the  sea  ‘a  decreed 
place,  and  set  bars  and  doors,  and  said.  Hitherto  shalt  thou 
come  and  no  farther,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be 
stayed.*  ‘He  looketh  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  and  seeth  under 
the  whole  heaven,  to  make  the  weight  for  the  winds,  to  weigh 
the  waters  by  measure,  to  make  a  decree  for  the  rain,  and  a 
way  for  the  lightning  of  the  thunder.’  ‘Who  hath  measured 
the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  meted  out  heaven  with 
a  span,  comprehended  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure, 
and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  winds  in  a 
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balance?’  The  descriptions  of  the  Divine  power  are  often 
terrible,  ‘The  pillars  of  heaven  tremble,  and  are  astonished 
at  his  reproof;  he  divideth  the  sea  by  his  power.’  ‘He  re- 
moveth  the  mountains,  and  they  know  it  not;  he  overtumeth 
them  in  his  anger,  he  shaketh  the  earth  out  of  her  place,  and 
the  pillars  thereof  tremble;  he  commandeth  the  sun  and  it 
riseth  not,  and  sealed  up  the  stars.’  The  same  absolute  sub¬ 
jection  of  creatures  to  his  dominion  is  seen  among  the  intel¬ 
ligent  inhabitants  of  the  material  universe,  and  angels,  men 
the  most  exalted,  and  evil  spirits,  are  swayed  with  as  much 
ease  as  the  least  resistless  elements.  ‘He  maketh  his  angels 
spirits,  and  his  ministers  a  flame  of  fire.’  They  veil  their 
faces  before  his  throne,  and  acknowledge  themselves  his  serv¬ 
ants.  ‘It  is  he  that  sitteth  upon  the  circle  of  the  earth,  and 
the  inhabintants  thereof  are  as  grasshoppers,’  ‘as  the  dust  of 
the  balance,  less  than  nothing  and  vanity.’  ‘He  bringeth 
princes  to  nothing.’  ‘He  setteth  up  one  and  putteth  down 
another,’  ‘for  the  kingdom  is  the  Lord’s,  and  he  is  governor 
among  the  nations.’  ‘The  angels  that  sinned,  he  cast  down  to 
hell,  and  delivered  them  into  chains  of  darkness,  to  be  re¬ 
served  unto  judgment.’  The  closing  scenes  of  this  world 
complete  these  transcendent  conceptions  of  the  majesty  and 
power  of  God.  The  dead  of  all  ages  shall  rise  from  their 
graves  at  his  voice;  and  the  sea  shall  give  up  the  dead  which 
are  in  it.  Before  his  face  heaven  and  earth  flee  away,  the 
stars  fall  from  heaven,  and  the  powers  of  heaven  are  shaken. 
The  dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before  God,  and  are  divided 
as  a  shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the  goats;  the  wicked 
go  away  into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the  righteous  into 
life  eternal. 

“Of  these  amazing  views  of  the  omnipotence  of  God,  spread 
almost  through  every  page  of  the  Scripture,  the  power  lies  in 
their  truth.  They  are  not  eastern  exaggerations,  mistaken 
for  sublimity.  Every  thing  in  nature  answers  to  them,  and 
renews  from  age  to  age  the  energy  of  the  impression  which 
they  cannot  but  make  upon  the  reflecting  mind.  The  order 
of  the  astral  revolutions  indicates  the  constant  presence  of 
ah  invisible  but  incomprehensible  power: — ^the  seas  hurl  the 
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weight  of  their  billows  upon  the  rising  shores,  but  every 
where  find  a  *hound  fixed  by  a  perpetual  decree;’ — ^the  tides 
reach  their  height;  if  they  fiowed  on  for  a  few  hours,  the 
earth  would  change  places  with  the  bed  of  the  sea ;  but  under 
an  invisible  control  they  become  refluent.  ‘He  toucheth  the 
mountains  and  they  smoke,’  is  not  mere  imagery.  Every  vol¬ 
cano  is  a  testimony  of  that  truth  to  nature  which  we  find  in 
the  Scriptures;  and  earthquakes  touch,  that  before  him,  ‘the 
pillars  of  the  world  tremble.’  Men  collected  into  armies,  and 
populous  nations,  give  us  vast  ideas  of  human  potver:  but  let 
an  army  be  placed  amidst  the  same  storms  and  burning  winds 
of  the  desert,  as,  in  the  east,  has  frequently  happened  or  before 
*kis  frost*  as  in  our  own  day,  in  Russia,  where  one  of  the 
mightiest  armaments  was  seen  retreating  before,  or  perishing 
under  an  unexpected  visitation  of  snow  and  storm ;  or  let  the 
utterly  helpless  state  of  a  populous  country  which  has  been 
visited  by  famine,  or  by  a  resistless  pestilential  disease,  be 
reflected  upon,  and  it  is  no  figure  of  speech  to  say,  that  ‘all 
nations  are  before  him  less  than  nothing  and  vanity.* 

“Nor  in  reviewing  this  doctrine  of  Scripture,  ought  the 
fine  practical  uses  made  of  the  omnipotence  of  God,  by  the 
sacred  writers,  to  be  overlooked.  In  them  there  is  nothing 
said  for  the  display  of  knowledge,  as,  too  often,  in  heathen 
writers;  no  speculation  without  a  moral  subservient  to  it,  and 
that  by  evident  design.  To  excite  and  keep  alive  in  man  the 
fear  and  worship  of  God,  and  to  bring  him  to  a  felicitous 
confidence  in  that  almighty  power  which  pervades  and  con¬ 
trols  all  things,  we  have  observed,  are  the  reasons  for  those 
ample  displays  of  the  omnipotence  of  God,  which  roll  through 
the  sacred  volume  with  a  sublimity  that  inspiration  only  could 
supifiy.  ‘Declare  his  glory  among  the  heathen,  his  marvellous 
works  among  all  nations ;  for  great  is  the  Lord  and  greatly  to 
be  praised.  Glory  and  honour  are  in  his  presence,  and 
strength  and  gladness  in  his  place.  Give  unto  the  Lord,  ye 
kindreds  of  the  people,  give  unto  the  Lord  glory  and  strength ; 
give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due  unto  his  name.  The  Lord 
is  my  light  and  my  salvation;  whom  shall  I  fear?  The  Lord 
is  the  strength  of  my  life;  of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid?  If 
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God  be  for  us,  who  then  can  be  against  us?  Our  help  stand- 
eth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  made  heaven  and  earth. 
What  time  I  am  afraid,  I  will  trust  in  thee.’  Thus,  as  one 
observes,  ‘our  natural  fears,  of  which  we  must  have  many, 
remit  us  to  God,  and  remind  us,  since  we  know  what  God  is, 
to  lay  hold  on  his  almighty  power.’ 

“Ample  however  as  are  the  views  afforded  us  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  of  the  power  of  God,  we  are  not  to  consider  the  subject 
as  bounded  by  them.  As  when  the  Scriptures  declare  the 
eternity  of  God,  they  declare  it  so  as  to  unveil  to  us  some¬ 
thing  of  that  fearful  peculiarity  of  the  Divine  nature,  that 
he  is  the  fountain  of  being  to  himself,  and  that  he  is  eternal, 
because  he  is  the  T  AM;’  so  we  are  taught  not  to  measure  his 
omnipotence  by  the  actual  displays  of  it  which  have  been 
made.  They  are  the  manifestations  of  the  principle,  but  not 
the  measure  of  its  capacity;  and  should  we  resort  to  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  modern  philosophy,  which,  by  the  help  of  instru¬ 
ments,  has  so  greatly  enlarged  the  known  boundaries  of  the 
visible  universe,  and  add  to  the  stars,  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  new  exhibitions  of  the  Divine  power  in  those  nebulous 
appearances  of  the  heavens  which  are  resolvable  into  myriads 
of  distinct  celestial  luminaries,  whose  immense  distances 
commingle  their  light  before  it  reaches  our  eyes;  we  thus 
almost  infinitely  expand  the  circle  of  created  existence,  and 
enter  upon  a  formerly  unknown  and  overwhelming  range  of 
Divine  operation ;  but  we  are  still  reminded,  that  his  power  is 
truly  almighty  and  measureless — ‘Lo,  all  these  are  parts  of 
his  ways,  but  how  little  a  portion  is  known  of  him,  and  the 
thunder  of  his  power  who  can  understand?’  It  is  a  mighty 
conception  to  think  of  a  power  from  which  all  other  power 
is  derived,  and  to  which  it  is  subordinate;  which  nothing  can 
oppose ;  which  can  beat  down  and  annihilate  all  other  powers 
whatever;  a  power  which  operates  in  the  most  perfect  man¬ 
ner;  at  once,  in  an  instant,  with  the  utmost  ease:  but  the 
Scriptures  lead  us  to  the  contemplation  of  greater  depths,  and 
those  unfathomable.  The  omnipotence  of  God  is  inconceiv¬ 
able  and  boundless.  It  arises  from  the  infinite  perfection  of 
God,  that  his  power  can  never  be  actually  exhausted;  and  in 
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every  imaginable  instant  in  eternity,  that  inexhaustible  power 
of  God  can,  if  it  please  him,  be  adding  either  more  creatures 
to  those  in  existence,  or  greater  perfection  to  them.”'* 

2.  Constitutional  Attributes. 

In  the  previous  discussion,  the  attributes  of  God  related 
to  personality  have  been  contemplated  with  little  or  no  regard 
for  their  classification  as  either  constitutional  or  characteriz¬ 
ing.  Insuperable  difficulty  must  be  confessed  by  every  at¬ 
tentive  student  who  attempts  an  arbitrary  classification  of 
all  the  attributes  of  God.  The  present  grouping  of  the  attri¬ 
butes  includes  those  which  are  distinctively  constitutional  and 
these  complete  the  list  of  the  characteristic  predicates  of  God. 
These  are  predicables  of  His  essential  Being.  They  are  not 
communicated  to  other  beings.  The  fact  that  they  are  pe¬ 
culiar  to  God  and  absent  in  all  others  at  once  creates  a  diffi¬ 
culty  not  met  with  in  the  study  of  attributes  which  are,  to 
some  degree,  reflected  in  the  creature's  sphere.  Having  some 
vital  relation  to  good  as  in  contrast  to  evil,  man  may  by  an¬ 
alogy  reason  from  his  ideals  of  that  which  is  good  on  to  the 
perfect  righteousness  of  God;  but  such  a  basis  of  reason  or 
such  a  source  of  impression  does  not  exist  when  the  consti¬ 
tutional  attributes  are  investigated.  The  entire  theme  is  ab¬ 
stract,  theoretical,  and  abstruse,  so  far  as  human  experience 
is  involved.  The  designation,  constitutional  attributes,  is  em¬ 
ployed  only  for  want  of  a  better  term.  There  is  a  very 
worthy  question  to  be  raised  as  to  whether  simplicity,  infinity, 
omnipresence,  immutability,  eternity,  and  sovereignty  are 
attributes  at  all.  These  predicables  arise  outside  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  His  personal  attributes  and  are  equally  a  reality  of 
each.  The  holiness,  love,  and  justice  of  God  are  all  infinite 
in  their  scope,  and  that  which  characterizes  other  attributes 
can  hardly  itself  be  an  attribute.  These  constitutional  attri¬ 
butes  are: 

a.  Simplicity. 

By  this  term  it  is  indicated  that  the  divine  Being  is  un- 
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compounded,  incomplex,  and  indivisible.  Man  is  a  compound 
of  spirit  and  matter.  Angels,  if  they  are  without  bodies 
adapted  to  the  sphere  in  which  they  exist,  would  be  nearer 
the  ideal  of  divine  simplicity  than  men,  but  would  lack  the 
perfection  of  simplicity  which  belongs  to  God  alone.  Com¬ 
plexity  is  not  the  highest  ideal  in  any  being.  As  in  works  of 
art,  the  more  simplified  a  thing  is  the  more  its  properties 
satisfy  and  abide.  Thus  it  is  with  God.  He  being  the  perfect 
One,  is  to  be  worshiped  as  the  finality  and  infinity  of  sim¬ 
plicity.  On  the  simplicity  which  God  is.  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge 
writes: 

“The  term  simplicity  is  used,  first,  in  opposition  to  mate¬ 
rial  composition,  whether  mechanical,  organic,  or  chemical; 
second,  in  a  metaphysical  sense  in  negation  of  the  relation  of 
substance  and  property,  essence  and  mode.  In  the  first  sense 
of  the  word  human  souls  are  simple,  because  they  are  not 
composed  of  elements,  parts,  or  organs.  In  the  second  sense 
of  the  word,  our  souls  are  complex,  since  there  is  in  them  a 
distinction  between  their  essence  and  their  properties,  and 
their  successive  modes  or  states  of  existence.  As,  however, 
God  is  infinite,  eternal,  self -existent  from  eternity,  necessarily 
the  same  without  succession,  theologians  have  maintained 
that  in  him  essence,  and  property,  and  mode  are  one.  He 
always  is  what  he  is;  and  his  various  states  of  intellection, 
emotion,  and  volition  are  not  successive  and  transient  but  co¬ 
existent  and  permanent;  and  he  is  what  he  is  essentially,  and 
by  the  same  necessity  that  he  exists.  Whatever  is  in  God, 
whether  thought,  emotion,  volition,  or  act,  is  God. 

“Some  men  conceive  of  God  as  passing  through  various 
transient  modes  and  states  just  as  men  do,  and  therefore  they 
suppose  the  properties  of  the  divine  nature  are  related  to  the 
divine  essence  as  the  properties  of  created  things  are  related 
to  the  essences  which  are  endowed  with  them.  Others  press 
the  idea  of  simplicity  so  far  that  they  deny  any  distinction  in 
the  divine  attributes  in  themselves,  and  suppose  that  the  only 
difference  between  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  mode  of  ex¬ 
ternal  manifestation,  and  in  the  effects  produced.  They  illus- 
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trate  their  idea  by  the  various  effects  produced  on  different 
objects  by  the  same  radiance  of  the  sun. 

“In  order  to  avoid  both  extremes  theologians  have  been 
accustomed  to  say  that  the  divine  attributes  differ  from  the 
divine  essence  and  from  one  another,  1st,  not  realiter  or  as 
one  thing  differs  from  another,  or  in  any  such  way  as  to 
imply  composition  in  God.  Nor  2d,  merely  nominaliter,  as 
though  there  were  nothing  in  God  really  corresponding  to  our 
conceptions  of  his  perfections.  But  3d,  they  are  said  to 
differ  virtualifer,  so  that  there  is  in  him  a  foundation  or  ade¬ 
quate  reason  for  all  the  representations  which  are  made  in 
Scripture  with  regard  to  the  divine  perfections,  and  for  the 
consequent  conceptions  which  we  have  of  them.”** 

When  attempting  to  definite  simplicity  as  manifest  in  God, 
confusion  sometimes  arises.  (1)  Simplicity  of  Being  in  God 
is  not  a  contradiction  of  the  Trinity  of  Persons  in  which  mode 
He  subsists.  The  fact  of  the  Trinity  does  not  predicate  three 
Essences;  it  rather  predicates  one  Essence  and  the  one  Es¬ 
sence  is  simple  in  itself.  The  whole  of  the  Essence  is  in  each 
Person.  (2)  The  attributes  of  God  are  not  detached  portions 
of  His  Being  which  when  compounded  compose  God.  His 
Essence  is  in  every  attribute  and  each  attribute  sets  forth 
.some  fact  related  to  His  uncompounded  Essence.  As  Bruch 
has  stated:  “The  divine  attributes  belong  to  God,  not  as 
though  they  made  up  His  nature,  as  though  His  whole  being 
consisted  only  of  the  combination  of  the  same;  but  because 
they  are  the  forms  and  oidward  expressions,  in  which  His 
being  is  revealed  and  becomes  manifest.”  And  (3)  God,  being 
infinite  simplicity,  is  not  diffused  as  an  efflux  of  particles 
might  go  out  from  a  source  to  form  new  entities  of  existence. 
As  Creator,  He  is  the  Author  of  all  things.  He  breathed  into 
man  the  breath  of  life  and  man  was  so  made  that  he  mani¬ 
fests  the  “image”  and  “likeness”  of  God;  but  human  life  is 
not  a  part  of  God  as  a  contributing  element  in  the  Being  of 
God.  Whatever  is  God  retains  its  uncomplicated  character  as 
God,  indivisible  and  undiminishable.  Nothing  can  be  com- 
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pounded  without  the  possibility  of  its  being  divided.  Added 
to  this  is  the  fact  that  a  thing  which  is  compounded  is  the 
workmanship  of  some  other  being  and  God  is  the  First  Cause 
of  all  things  and  Himself  compounded  or  created  by  none. 
The  simplicity  of  God  is  essential  to  the  very  mode  of  His 
Being. 

b.  Unity. 

Closely  allied  to  the  attribute  of  simplicity  is  that  of 
unity;  the  difference  being  that  though  God  were  compounded 
in  contradistinction  to  His  simplicity,  He  would  still  be  a 
unity f  or  One  in  Himself.  He  would  still  be  a  unity  or  single 
entity  if  He,  like  man,  were  composed  of  matter  and  spirit. 
If  there  were  but  one  man  in  the  world,  to  him  the  word 
unity  would  apply,  and  if  there  could  be  but  one  man  in  the 
universe  to  him  the  designation  essential  unity  would  apply. 
Similarly,  the  word  unity  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  fact 
that  God  is  a  Spirit  since  He  could  be  more  than  pure  Spirit 
and  yet  retain  His  unity. 

The  theological  import  of  the  word  unity  as  applied  to 
God  is  that  God  is  one  essense.  Trinitarianism  is  not  Trithe¬ 
ism.  Unitarians  are  no  more  committed  to  the  doctrine  of 
divine  unity  than  are  trinitarians.  “The  Lord  our  God  is 
one  Lord”  (Deut.  6:4).  The  entire  Bible  emphasizes  the  fact 
of  the  unity  of  God  and  in  no  portion  more  than  in  the  Deca¬ 
logue.  In  like  manner  it  is  written :  “See  now  that  I,  even  I, 
am  he,  and  there  is  no  god  with  me”  (Deut.  32:39);  “Thus 
saith  the  Lord  the  King  of  Israel,  and  his  redeemer  the  Lord 
of  hosts;  I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last;  and  beside  me 
there  is  no  God”  (Isa.  44:6);  **there  is  none  other  God  but 
one”  (1  Cor.  8:4).  This  sublime  theme  could  hardly  be  stated 
more  convincingly  or  adequately  than  it  is  in  the  Athanasian 
Creed.  It  declares:  ‘that  we  worship  one  God  in  trinity,  and 
trinity  in  unity;  neither  confounding  the  persons  nor  dividing 
the  substance ;  for  there  is  one  person  of  the  Father,  another 
of  the  Son,  and  another  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  but  the  Godhead 
of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  all  one; 
the  glory  equal,  the  majesty  coeternal.  So  the  Father  is  God, 
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the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God ;  and  yet  there  are 
not  three  Gods,  but  one  God.” 

The  unity  of  God  is  a  predicable.  It  does  not  determine 
what  God  is  in  Himself.  It  has  to  do  only  with  His  mode  of 
existence.  Unity,  therefore,  by  some  theologians  is  refused  a 
place  among  the  attributes  of  God.  The  logical  place  for  its 
full  consideration  is  under  the  treatment  of  the  Trinity, 
which  see. 

c.  Infinity. 

This,  a  negative  predicate  of  God,  is  negative  only  in  the 
sense  that  God  is  infinite  and,  therefore,  not  finite.  The  fact 
of  the  infinity  of  God  relates  itself  to  all  attributes  in  that 
they  are  what  they  are  to  an  infinite  degree,  or  without  ter¬ 
mination.  God  transcends  all  limitations  which  time  or  space 
impose.  He  cannot  be  imprisoned  either  in  time  or  space.  In 
like  manner.  He  knows  all  things  perfectly.  He  is  able  to 
brings  things  to  pass,  even  to  create  as  He  will  apart  from 
means  or  material,  and  always  in  measureless  perfection.  In 
every  moral  quality  He  is  complete  to  infinity. 

God  has  been  styled  “The  Absolute,”  which  is  an  attempt 
to  express  the  fact  that  He  exists  eternally  by  no  cause 
whatsoever  outside  Himself  and  that  He  alone  is  the  sufficient 
cause  of  all  that  is.  This  is  infinity  in  its  outmost  demon¬ 
stration. 

d.  Eternity. 

By  the  word  Eternity,  the  relation  which  God  sustains 
to  duration  is  denoted.  God,  being  the  Author  of  time,  is 
in  no  way  conditioned  by  it.  He  is  free  to  act  in  relation 
to  time  and  is  equally  free  to  act  outside  its  limitations. 
Acting  in  time  He  said  to  Abraham,  “Is  anything  too  hard 
for  the  Lord?  At  the  time  appointed  I  will  return  unto 
thee,  according  to  the  time  of  life  and  Sarah  shall  have  a 
son”  (Gen.  18:14).  Thus,  again,  “But  when  the  fulness  of 
the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son”  (Gal.  4:4). 

The  word  Eternity  is  employed  in  two  ways:  (1)  to 
describe  that  which  is  either  from  eternity  past,  or  that 
which  is  unto  eternity  to  come.  Creation  has  no  part  in  the 
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eternity  which  is  past,  since  it  had  a  beginninsr.  On  the  other 
hand,  both  men  and  angels  have  a  relation  to  eternity  to 
come,  since  they  can  never  cease  to  exist.  (2)  Eternity  is 
more  properly  the  designation  of  eternity  as  gathered  into 
one  conception.  It  is  in  this  aspect  of  eternity  that  God  is 
said  to  be  “the  eternal  God.”  He  is  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting.  The  problem  as  to  how  time  is  disposed  of  in 
eternity  is  beyond  the  penetration  of  finite  minds.  In  like 
manner,  it  is  of  little  profit  to  speculate  as  to  how  and  by 
what  means  time  began  and  what,  if  ever,  will  be  the  cause 
of  its  end.  The  pure  idea  of  eternity  is  too  vast  for  human 
thought.  On  this  obvious  truth.  Dr.  Samuel  Harris  has 
written : 

“The  eternal  Being  exists  without  beginning  or  end. 
Existence  limited  in  time  must  have  a  beginning  and  may 
have  an  end.  A  dependent  being  has  no  guarantee  of  itself 
that  it  will  exist  forever.  Its  existence  may  be  terminated 
by  the  power  on  which  it  depends.  These  limitations  are 
denied  of  God.  In  respect  to  these  no  difficulty  is  usually 
felt. 

“Another  limitation  of  a  being  in  time  is  that  its  existence 
is  transitional  through  a  succession  of  events.  This  com¬ 
monly  occasions  more  difficulty.  The  following  statement,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  seems  to  give  a  real  meaning.  God  as  the 
absolute  Spirit  exists  independent  of  time.  Time,  with  the 
universe  conditioned  by  it,  is  dependent  on  him.  Acting  in 
time  God  remains  through  all  its  succession  and  changes  im¬ 
mutable  and  the  same.  He  is  not  in  the  chain  of  causes  and 
effects.  He  does  not  exist  in  transition  through  successive 
forms  of  being.  In  his  being  and  his  essential  attributes  as 
personal  Spirit,  he  is  immutably  the  same,  the  eternal  One 
from  whom  all  succession  of  events  issues  and  by  comparison 
with  whom  as  the  unchanging  standard  succession  is  possible. 
He  is  the  I  AM.  Even  in  our  own  being  we  find  an  analogy  with 
this.  Every  personal  being  persists  in  identity,  while  the 
subject  of  successive  acts  and  events.  A  man,  in  the  likeness 
of  God  in  his  rational  free  personality,  is  also  an  I  AM;  he 
abides  one  and  the  same  person,  unchanging  in  his  person- 
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ality  and  its  essential  attributes,  through  all  the  transitions 
and  changes  of  his  life.  Matter  is  in  constant  action  and 
flux.  Yet  even  this  gives  us  a  faint  analogy.  We  are  obliged 
to  think  of  ultimate  atoms  unchanged  and  unabraded  by  all 
the  collision  and  grinding  of  this  energetic  action  ever  since 
the  worlds  were  made.  God  is  unchanged  and  eternal  not 
only  in  his  being  and  his  essential  attributes,  but  also  in  the 
fulness  of  his  knowledge,  without  increase  or  diminution,  and 
therefore  without  succession.  But  as  God’s  exemption  from 
limitation  in  time  does  not  preclude  his  presence  and  acting 
in  it,  so  it  does  not  preclude  his  knowledge  of  the  distinctions 
of  time  and  of  events  as  present,  past,  or  future.  The  uni¬ 
verse  in  its  whole  existence  is  archetypal  in  the  reason  of 
God;  he  sees  in  it  the  map  or  plan  of  all  that  is  being  pro¬ 
gressively  realized  in  time.  But  he  sees  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  being  existing  in  time  and  another  seen  only  ideally 
as  about  to  exist  in  a  distant  future  or  that  has  existed  in  the 
past  and  exists  no  longer.  If  he  could  not  know  this  he  would 
be  limited  in  time.  He  would  be  not  only  unable  to  act  in  it, 
but  even  to  see  into  it.  But  his  Reason  is  an  open  eye,  see¬ 
ing  all  which  is,  has  been,  or  will  be,  and  seeing  it  in  its 
relation  to  time  as  actually  measured  by  events.  .  .  .  God's 
purpose  to  realize  this  archetypal  plan  in  the  finite  universe 
in  the  forms  of  space  and  time  is  an  unchanging  and  eternal 
plan.  Yet  immanent  and  ever  active  in  the  universe,  he  is 
progressively  realizing  it  by  his  action  in  time.  And  his 
love,  which  constitutes  his  character,  is  an  eternal  and  un¬ 
changing  love  which  He  is  continuously  and  progressively 
expressing  in  all  his  action  of  creation,  preservation,  provi¬ 
dence,  and  redemption. 

“The  result  which  we  have  reached  is,  not  eternity  as  im¬ 
measurable  time,  but  the  eternal  and  immutable  God  existing 
in  all  time  and  progressively  revealing  himself  in  the  universe 
as  it  exists  in  time.  God  is  the  I  AM.  The  universe  is  that 
which  becomes.  God  is  eternal.  The  universe  is  the  pro¬ 
gressive  and  never-completed  revelation  of  him  in  time  and 
space. 

“The  eternity  of  God  is  involved  in  his  self-existence. 
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He  is  uncaused.  Therefore  he  must  be  without  beginning. 
He  transcends  the  whole  chain  of  causes  and  effects.  There¬ 
fore  he  can  never  cease  to  be.”” 

e.  Immutability. 

As  defined  by  the  Standard  Dictionary,  immutability  is 
that  which  is,  “Not  capable  or  susceptible  of  change,  either 
by  increase  or  by  decrease,  by  development  or  by  self-evolu¬ 
tion;  unchangeable;  invariable;  permanent;  as,  God  is  im- 
mutable.**  In  no  sphere  or  relationship  is  God  subject  to 
change.  He  could  not  be  less  than  He  is,  and,  since  He  fill- 
eth  all  things.  He  could  not  be  more  than  He  is.  He  could 
be  removed  from  no  place,  nor  is  His  knowledge  or  holiness 
subject  to  change.  The  Scriptures  state: 

“I  said,  O  my  God,  take  me  not  away  in  the  midst  of  my 
days:  thy  years  are  throughout  all  generations.  Of  old  hast 
thou  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth:  and  the  heavens  cure 
the  work  of  thy  hands.  They  shall  perish,  but  thou  shalt 
endure:  yea,  all  of  them  shall  wax  old  like  a  garment;  as  a 
vesture  shalt  thou  change  them,  and  they  shall  be  changed. 
But  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end” 
(Ps.  102:24-27);  “Remember  the  former  things  of  old:  for 
I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else;  I  am  God,  and  there  is 
none  like  me,  declaring  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and 
from  ancient  times  the  things  that  are  not  yet  done,  saying, 
My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure”  (Isa. 
46:9,  10);  “For  I  am  the  Lord,  I  change  not;  therefore  ye 
sons  of  Jacob  arc  not  consumed”  (Mai.  3:6);  “Every  good 
gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  and  cometh  down 
from  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness, 
neither  shadow  of  turning”  (James  1:17). 

Not  only  is  there  no  change  in  God  Himself,  but  the 
moral  principles  which  He  has  published  are  abiding.  Of 
this  Dr.  Miley  writes:  “Sacred  history  discloses  a  changing 
frame-work  of  expediency  in  the  older  dispensations  of  re¬ 
vealed  religion,  and  a  great  change  from  the  elaborate  cere^ 
monials  of  Judaism  into  the  simple  forms  of  Christianity, 
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but  the  same  moral  principles  abide  through  all  these  econo¬ 
mies.  Change  within  the  sphere  of  expediency  is  entirely 
consistent  with  the  unchangeableness  of  God,  while  the 
changeless  moral  principles  are  a  profound  reality  of  his 
immutability.  That  he  regards  the  same  person  now  with 
reprehensive  displeasure,  and  again  with  approving  love, 
is  not  only  consistent  with  his  immutability,  but  a  require¬ 
ment  of  it  in  view  of  the  moral  change  in  the  object  of  his 
changed  regards.”'* 

As  intimated  by  Dr.  Miley,  certain  passages  seem  at  first 
sight  to  teach  that  God  is  subject  to  change.  The  statement 
set  forth  in  Genesis  6:6  that,  “it  repented  the  Lord  that  he 
had  made  man,”  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  Numbers 
23 :19,  “God  is  not  a  man,  that  he  should  lie ;  neither  the  son 
of  man,  that  he  should  repent.”  In  one  chapter — 1  Samuel 
15 — it  is  recorded  that  God  said  “It  repenteth  me  that  I  have 
set  up  Saul  to  be  king”  (vs.  11) ;  yet  He  also  said  through 
Samuel,  “And  the  Strength  of  Israel  will  not  lie  nor  repent: 
for  he  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  repent”  (vss.  29,  35).  God 
though  immutable,  is  not  immobile.  If  He  consistently  pursues 
a  righteous  course.  His  attitude  must  be  adapted  to  every 
moral  change  in  men.  “God’s  unchanging  holiness  requires 
him  to  treat  the  wicked  differently  from  the  righteous.  When 
the  righteous  become  wicked,  his  treatment  of  them  must 
change.  The  sun  is  not  fickle  or  partial  because  it  melts  the 
wax  but  hardens  the  clay, — the  change  is  not  in  the  sun  but 
in  the  objects  it  shines  upon.  The  change  in  God’s  treatment 
of  men  is  described  anthropomorphically,  as  if  it  were  a 
change  in  God  himself, — other  passages  in  close  conjunction 
with  the  first  being  given  to  correct  any  possible  misappre¬ 
hension.  Threats  not  fulfilled,  as  in  Jonah  3 :4,  10,  are  to  be 
explained  by  their  conditional  nature.  Hence  God’s  immut¬ 
ability  itself  renders  it  certain  that  his  love  will  adapt  itself 
to  every  varying  mood  and  condition  of  his  children,  so  as  to 
guide  their  steps,  sympathize  with  their  sorrows,  answer  their 
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prayers.  God  responds  to  us  more  quickly  than  the  mother’s 
face  to  the  changing  moods  of  her  babe.”'* 

f.  Omnipresence  or  Immensity. 

The  relation  God  sustains  to  space  is  introduced  by  the 
terms  Omnipresence  and  Immensity.  The  conception  of  God 
which  is  sustained  by  the  Scriptures  is  that  He  is  everywhere 
present.  Such  an  apprehension  is  indeed  hard  for  the  finite 
mind  to  form.  It  is  equally  declared  in  the  Bible  that  God — 
each  of  the  three  Persons — is  resident  in  one  place  at  a  given 
time.  Of  the  Father,  the  statement  is:  “Our  Father  which 
art  in  heaven”  (Matt.  6:9);  of  the  Son  it  is  said  that  He, 
upon  ascending  from  the  earth,  “Sat  down  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  majesty  on  high”  (Heb.  1 :3) ;  and  of  the  Spirit  in 
relation  to  the  Church  it  is  written,  “In  whom  ye  are  builded 
together  for  an  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit”  (Eph. 
2:22;  cf.  Ps.  113:5;  123:1;  Rom.  10:6,  7;  I  Cor.  3:16;  6:19). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Father  is  said  to  be  in  the  Son  as  the 
Son  is  in  the  Father  (John  17:21) ;  the  Father  is  “above  all, 
and  through  all,  and  in  you  all”  (Eph.  4:6) ;  the  Son  is  pres¬ 
ent  where  two  or  three  are  met  together  unto  His  name 
(Matt.  18:20;  cf.  Matt.  28:20;  Col.  1:27).  The  Spirit,  like 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  said  to  indwell  every  believer 
(Rom  8:9). 

The  difficulty  for  the  finite  mind  arises  when  both  revela¬ 
tion  and  abstract  reason  assert  the  Ubiquity,  or  Omnipres¬ 
ence,  of  God.  All  other  beings  known  to  man,  including 
angels,  are  restricted  to  a  given  place  at  a  given  time.  When 
they  are  here  they  are  not  there.  Material  things  occupy 
some  part  of  space,  but  never  all  of  it.  Space  has  been  de¬ 
fined  as  “Extension  void  of  matter  or  body,  and  capable  of 
receiving  matter  or  body.”  It  is  thus  that  space  exceeds  all 
that  it  contains.  God  is  the  cause  of  space  and  is  therefore 
not  subject  to  it  (cf.  1  Kings  8:27).  Respecting  His  crea¬ 
tion,  including  space,  God  is  both  immanent  and  transcend¬ 
ent.  If  space  is  defined  by  bounds.  He  exceeds  it  by  infinity. 

It  is  probable  that  the  terms  Omnipresence  and  hnmensity 
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represent  somewhat  different  ideas.  Omnipresence  naturally 
relates  God  to  the  universe  where  other  beings  are,  and  as 
present  with  them;  while  Immensity  surpasses  all  creation 
and  extends  on  without  end. 

There  are  at  least  three  arguments  for  the  divine  Im¬ 
mensity  and  Omnipresence  which  abstract  reason  advances. 
(1)  The  perfection  of  God  demands  that  He  be  everywhere 
present.  If  some  place  were  void  of  Him,  the  human  mind 
could  conceive  of  a  greater  being  who  filled  all  places  and 
thus  God  would  be  imperfect  to  the  degree  in  which  He  did 
not  answer  the  idea  of  Immensity.  On  this  important  con¬ 
sideration  Dr.  Dick  writes:  “The  result  is,  that  in  our  opin¬ 
ion  it  is  better  for  a  being  to  be  in  many  places  than  in  few, 
to  be  in  all  places  than  in  many.  To  suppose,  therefore,  God 
to  exist  only  in  one  part  of  the  universe,  to  be  in  heaven  but 
not  upon  earth,  to  circumscribe  his  essence  within  any  boun> 
daries  however  widely  extended,  would  be  to  conceive  of  him 
as  similar  to  his  creatures.  It  would  be  easy  to  imagine  a 
being  still  more  perfect,  for  certainly  he  would  be  more  per¬ 
fect  who  was  present  at  the  same  time  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 
Thus  it  appears  that  it  is  agreeable  to  reason  to  ascribe  im¬ 
mensity  to  God.”*®  (2)  The  very  nature  of  God  requires  that 
He  be  everywhere  present.  The  exercise  of  His  attributes  is 
not  restricted  to  locality  but  is  ubitquitous,  hence,  as  He  is 
where  His  attributes  are.  He  is  Himself  ubiquitous.  (3)  Rea¬ 
son  further  contends  that,  since  God  used  no  mechanism  or 
agents  in  creation  and  since  all  came  into  being  at  the  same 
time.  He  was  present  at  that  time  wherever  creation  took 
place. 

The  error  of  Pantheism  which  claims  that  God  is  the  sum 
total  of  all  life  that  exists — ^the  soul  of  the  universe — ,  has 
before  been  pointed  out;  but  there  is  danger  that  the  mind, 
when  attempting  to  make  real  the  ubiquity  of  God,  will 
think  Him  as  diffused  abroad  in  the  sense  that  only  a  minute 
part  of  Him  is  present  in  a  given  place,  as  human  life  is  but 
partially  present  in  any  particular  part  of  the  body  which  it 
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occupies.  God,  however,  is  wholly  present  in  every  place.  If 
the  divine  nature  is  resident  in  many  places,  that  is  not  ac¬ 
complished  by  diffusion  to  the  end  that  each  may  share  a 
small  portion  of  that  nature.  He  is  wholly  present  as  fully 
as  though  He  were  no  where  else — Father,  Son,  and  Spirit — 
in  every  human  temple  in  which  He  dwells,  and  in  every  part 
of  His  dominion.  Dr.  Clark  has  well  said:  ‘*that  which  we 
can  most  safely  affirm,  and  which  no  atheist  can  say  is 
absurd,  and  which  nevertheless  is  sufficient  to  all  wise  and 
good  purposes,  is  this;  that  whereas  all  finite  and  created 
beings  can  be  present  but  in  one  definite  place  at  once,  and 
corporeal  beings  even  in  that  one  place  very  imperfectly  and 
by  the  successive  motion  of  different  members  and  organs; 
the  Supreme  Cause,  on  the  contrary,  being  an  infinite  and 
most  simple  essence,  and  comprehending  all  things  perfectly 
in  himself,  is  at  all  times  equudly  present,  both  in  his  simple 
essence,  and  by  the  immediate  and  perfect  exercise  of  all  his 
attributes,  to  every  point  of  the  boundless  immensity,  as  if  it 
were  really  all  but  one  single  point.”*' 

It  is  in  no  way  reasonable  for  the  finite  mind  to  suppose 
that  it  can  understand  the  divine  mode  of  Omnipresence.  The 
words  of  the  Psalmist  express  the  thoughts  of  the  wisest  of 
men:  **Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me;  it  is  high, 
I  cannot  attain  unto  it”  (Ps.  139:6).  The  Scriptures  abound 
with  declarations  regarding  the  divine  ubiquity,  and  no  pas¬ 
sage  is  more  direct  and  conclusive  than  Psalm  139:7-12, 
“Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit?  or  whither  shall  I  flee 
from  thy  presence?  If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art 
there:  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold,  thou  art  there.  If  I 
take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  sea;  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy 
right  hand  shall  hold  me.  If  I  say.  Surely  the  darkness  shall 
cover  me;  even  the  night  shall  be  light  about  me.  Yea,  the 
darkness  hideth  not  from  thee;  but  the  night  shineth  as  the 
day:  the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  thee**  To 
this  may  well  be  added  Amos  9 :2,  “Though  they  dig  into  hell, 
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thence  shall  mine  hand  take  them;  though  they  climb  up  to 
heaven,  thence  will  I  bring  them  down.” 

To  reasonable  men,  the  Omnipresence  of  God  becomes  a 
power  to  stay  the  impulse  to  wrong  action.  “Thou  God  seest 
me”  (Gen.  16:13).  With  similar  effectiveness,  the  Omnipre¬ 
sence  of  God  is  an  indispensable  consolation  to  the  righteous. 
On  this  aspect  of  this  theme  Dr.  Dick  writes  with  his  unique 
eloquence :  “Lastly,  to  the  righteous  this  doctrine  is  a  source 
of  abundant  consolation.  In  every  place  they  meet  a  friend, 
a  protector,  and  a  father.  Does  the  voice  of  thunder,  or  the 
raging  of  the  ocean,  or  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  announce  his 
presence?  They  have  nothing  to  fear,  for  love  to  them  pre¬ 
sides  over  the  commotions  of  the  elements.  Do  they  perceive 
Him  in  the  more  tranquil  scenes  of  nature,  in  the  silent 
progress  of  vegetation,  in  the  smiles  of  the  heavens,  and  in 
the  regular  beneficence  which  supplies  their  returning  wants, 
and  diffuses  so  much  happiness  among  all  classes  of  animated 
beings?  Oh!  how  delightful  the  thought  that  He,  in  whom 
they  repose  confidence,  is  so  near  that  they  may  always  assure 
themselves  of  ready  and  effectual  aid  I  This  thought  is  fitted 
to  enliven  every  scene,  and  to  sweeten  every  condition.  It 
will  make  the  springs  of  joy  burst  out  in  the  parched  and 
thirsty  wilderness,  and  clothe  the  naked  and  cheerless  waste 
with  verdure.  It  will  give  a  relish  to  a  dry  morsel,  and  a 
sup  of  cold  water.  It  will  lighten  the  pressure  of  poverty, 
and  soothe  the  pangs  of  affliction.  It  will  dissipate  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  a  dungeon,  and  console  the  exile  from  his  country  and 
friends.  How  transporting  the  thought,  that  we  cannot  go 
where  God  is  not  I  A  good  man  may  be  bereaved  of  his  repu¬ 
tation,  his  liberty,  his  earthly  all;  but  the  deadly  hatred  of 
his  enemies  can  never  so  far  succeed  as  to  draw  from  him  the 
mournful  complaint,  ‘Ye  have  taken  away  my  God,  and  what 
have  I  more?’  With  whatever  affictions  his  faith  and  pati¬ 
ence  may  be  tried,  and  whatever  change  of  circumstances  a 
wise  providence  may  appoint  him  to  undergo,  although  there 
should  be  no  human  heart  to  S5nnpathise  with  him,  and  no 
kind  hand  to  perform  the  offices  of  friendship,  he  can  express 
his  faith  and  joy  in  the  words  of  an  ancient  saint,  ‘Neverthe- 
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less  I  am  continually  with  thee ;  thou  boldest  me  by  my  right 
hand.  Thou  wilt  guide  me  by  thy  counsel,  and  afterward 
receive  me  to  glory’  (Ps.  Ixxiii,  23,  24).”** 

g.  Sovereignty. 

By  many  writers.  Sovereignty  is  not  included  among  the 
attributes  of  God.  It  is  more  properly  a  prerogative  of  God 
than  an  attribute  and  owes  all  its  reality  to  the  divine  per¬ 
fections  which  have  here  been  named.  Sovereignty  is  the 
very  foundation  of  the  doctrine  of  Decrees — ^yet  to  be  at¬ 
tended.  However,  when  contemplating  the  transcendent  com¬ 
pleteness  of  the  divine  Person,  it  is  required  that  His  sov¬ 
ereignty  shall  be  included. 

The  sovereignty  of  God  is  discerned  in  the  absolute  man¬ 
ner  in  which  all  things  have  been  assigned  their  respective 
places  in  creation;  in  appointing  to  men  their  day  and  gen¬ 
eration  as  well  as  the  bounds  of  their  habitation;  and  in  the 
exercise  of  saving  grace.  There  is  perfect  peace  and  highest 
destiny  for  those  who,  knowing  the  will  of  God,  are  subject 
to  it.  There  is  distress  and  anguish  awaiting  those  who, 
knowing  the  will  of  God,  disregard  it.  Because  of  divine 
Sovereignty,  the  saving  gospel  of  Christ  is,  in  various  Scrip¬ 
tures,  presented  as  something  to  be  obeyed.  Again,  the  Au¬ 
thority  of  God  is  displayed  in  the  fact  that  things  which  were 
only  possible  were  not  allowed  by  Him  to  become  actual.  In 
relation  to  existing  things,  God  is  in  absolute  Authority, 
which  may  arise  from  one  or  more  of  certain  affiliations.  (1) 
He  is  Creator  and  His  dominion  is  perfect  and  final.  He  is 
free  to  dispose  of  His  creation  as  He  will ;  but  His  will,  as  has 
been  seen,  is  wholly  guided  by  the  true  and  benevolent  fea¬ 
tures  of  His  Person.  All  majesty  and  glory  belong  to  God. 
All  material  things  are  His  by  the  most  absolute  ownership. 
Men  hold  property  by  rights  which  are  only  temporary  and 
permitted  by  God.  “For  every  beast  of  the  forest  is  mine, 
and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills”  (Ps.  50:10).  (2)  The 
Authority  of  God  is  established  over  the  redeemed  by  the 
purchase  which  that  redemption  has  wrought.  And  (3)  He 
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is  in  authority  over  those  among  the  redeemed  who  willingly 
yield  their  lives  to  him.  The  Scriptures  set  forth  the  divine  ap¬ 
praisal  of  God’s  sovereignty  as  no  words  of  man  could  ever  do. 
*The  LiORD  killeth,  and  maketh  alive:  he  bringeth  down  to 
the  grave,  and  bringeth  up.  The  Lord  maketh  poor,  and 
maketh  rich :  he  bringeth  low,  and  lifteth  up.  He  raiseth  up 
the  poor  out  of  the  dust,  and  lifteth  up  the  beggar  from  the 
dunghill,  to  set  them  among  princes,  and  to  make  them  in¬ 
herit  the  throne  of  glory:  for  the  pillars  of  the  earth  are  the 
Lord’s  and  he  hath  set  the  world  upon  them”  (1  Sam.  2:6-8) ; 
”Thine,  0  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the  power,  and  the 
glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the  majesty:  for  all  thai  is  in  the 
heaven  and  in  the  earth  is  thine;  thine  is  the  kingdom, 
0  Lord,  and  thou  art  exalted  as  head  above  all.  Both  riches 
and  honour  come  of  thee,  and  thou  reignest  over  all;  and  in 
thine  hand  is  power  and  might;  and  in  thine  hand  it  is  to 
make  great,  and  to  give  strength  unto  all”  (1  Chron.  29:11, 
12);  ”And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from 
evil :  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory, 
for  ever.  Amen”  (Matt.  6:13). 

Conclusion. 

The  attributes  of  God  form  an  interwoven  and  interde¬ 
pendent  communion  of  facts  and  forces  which  harmonize  in 
the  Person  of  God.  An  omission  or  slighting  of  any  of  these, 
or  any  disproportionate  emphasis  upon  any  one  of  them  can¬ 
not  but  lead  to  fundamental  error  of  immeasurable  magni¬ 
tude.  A  mighty  task  is  committed  to  the  theologue  to  dis¬ 
cover  these  attributes  and  exhibit  them  according  to  truth. 
On  the  communion  of  the  attributes  of  God,  Dr.  Morris  Roach 
has  written:  “The  failure  which  we  have  just  noted  in  an 
abnormal  emphasis  of  God’s  attributes  may  be  corrected  by 
the  communion  of  attributes.  Pantheism,  pol3rtheism,  deism, 
materialism,  idealism,  and  evolution  reveal  abnormalties  in 
the  character  of  God  to  which  they  subscribe  their  belief.  The 
errors  of  all  false  conceptions  of  God  could  be  corrected  by 
an  explanation  of  His  true  character  as  it  is  completely  and 
systematically  balanced  by  the  communion  of  these  elements 
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of  His  nature.  Christian  theology  is  the  only  field  which  gives 
proper  and  proportionate  thought  to  the  character  of  God  as 
a  product  of  His  attributes.  It  is  not  possible  to  ascribe 
power  to  God  in  the  sense  of  'sheer  almightiness.*  Character 
cannot  be  the  product  of  power.  Love  alone  is  not  an  all- 
inclusive  attribute,  and  is  not,  in  itself,  a  sufficient  basis  for 
character.  Full  and  complete  character  cannot  be  ascribed 
where  only  a  portion  of  the  attributes  of  God  are  considered. 
Character  in  God  is  the  product  of  all  His  attributes  in  their 
objective  relationship  one  with  the  other.”**  The  vast  theme 
of  the  conflict  which  sin  occasioned  between  the  holiness  and 
love  of  God  must  be  considered  under  Soteriology, 

In  the  foregoing,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  present  some 
features  of  the  perfections  of  God.  Comparatively  little  has 
been  said  when  the  incomprehensible  character  and  Being  of 
God  are  considered.  God  alone  can  declare  His  glory.  He 
is  One  of  whom  man  should  not  think  without  the  deepest 
reverence  flooding  his  heart.  God  is  a  terrible  Enemy  against 
those  who  repudiate  Him ;  but  to  those — even  the  most  sinful 
— who  believe  on  His  Son,  He  is  their  God,  and  all  His  limit¬ 
less  perfections  are  engaged  in  their  behalf,  and  this  guaran¬ 
tees  that  all  shall  work  together  for  good. 

"Now  unto  the  King  Eternal,  Immortal,  Invisible,  the 
only  wise  God,  be  honor  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.” 
Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  AvrU-Jvane  Number^  19S9) 
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BIBLICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY  COMING  OUT  OF  SYRIA 
By  James  L.  Kelso,  Th.D.,  D.D. 

Sidon  was  the  early  center  of  Syrian  archaeology  and, 
strange  to  say,  its  first  prominent  work  was  done  by  the 
French  liberal  Bible  scholar,  Ernest  Renan  about  1860.  If 
he  were  alive  today  he  would  be  startled  at  the  conservative 
contributions  which  have  been  made  by  Syrian  archaeology  to 
Bible  study.  Two  major  values  came  out  of  the  pre-war  work 
of  southern  Syria  to  aid  in  Bible  study:  (1)  the  discovery 
of  art  objects  representative  of  the  various  types  of  religion 
found  in  that  country,  (2)  the  discovery  and  translation  of 
Phoenician  inscriptions,  both  of  a  religious  and  an  historical 
nature. 

The  chief  field  of  pre-war  work  in  northern  Syria  was  at 
the  strategic  crossing  of  the  Euphrates  river  at  Carchemish — 
a  key  city  connecting  Syria  with  Armenia  to  the  north  and 
Mesopotamia  to  the  east.  Thus  Hittite  influence  from  the 
north  and  Assyrian-Baby  Ionian  influence  from  the  east  en¬ 
tered  Syria  at  this  point.  The  English  worked  this  field  and 
one  of  their  staff  was  T.  E.  Lawrence,  who  later  became 
Colonel  Lawrence  so  .famous  in  the  world  war  in  Palestine. 
The  other  important  field  in  north  Syria  connected  not  only 
northward  with  Armenia,  but  especially  northwestward  with 
the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  and  its  great  Hittite  centers. 
Zenjirli  was  excavated  by  the  Germans,  and  Sakchegozu  by 
the  Englishman  Garstang,  who  has  become  a  prominent  figure 
in  the  Palestinian  archaeology  of  post-war  times. 

After  the  world  war,  the  French  were  given  a  mandate 
for  Syria,  and  at  once  their  archaeological  scholars  began  ex¬ 
ploratory  works  at  many  sites  and  intensive  work  at  a 
number  of  strategic  cities.  As  their  work  is  published  in 
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French  it  does  not  receive  the  attention  it  deserves  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Bible  students.  Just  north  of  Beirut  is  ancient  Byblos, 
called  “Gebal”  in  the  Bible.  Here  was  located  an  Egyptian 
colony  with  its  own  Egyptian  temple  in  the  early  Egyptian 
dynastic  period  before  Abraham.  From  the  late  part  of  the 
third  millennium  B.C.  a  number  of  inscriptions  was  found, 
some  on  stone  and  some  on  copper  plates.  Their  language  is 
as  yet  unknown,  but  they  will  doubtless  soon  be  deciphered 
and  will  thus  open  up  an  entirely  new  field  of  knowledge  in 
that  part  of  Syria  which  is  just  north  of  Galilee.  From  the 
same  site  in  the  twelfth  century  B.C.  comes  a  beautiful  sar¬ 
cophagus  of  a  Phoenician  king  called  Hiram.  This  name 
often  occurs  in  Phoenician  royalty,  but  is  best  known  to 
Bible  readers  in  that  King  Hiram  of  Tyre  who  assisted  Solo¬ 
mon  in  the  building  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem.  The  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  this  sarcophagus  is  a  great  aid  in  tracing  back  the 
old  Canaanite  alphabet  which  today  we  call  the  Hebrew 
alphabet. 

Near  the  ancient  city  of  Antioch  from  which  Paul  began 
his  missionary  journeys  was  an  old  seaport  city  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  times  called  Ugarit,  and  known  today  as  Ras-esh- 
Shamra.  Here  have  been  made  sensational  discoveries. 
Many  cuneiform  tablets  found  here  were  not  written  in 
syllabic  script  as  they  had  been  written  in  every  other  place 
in  the  world  where  the  archaeologists  had  excavated,  but  the 
inhabitants  of  this  city  had  invented  a  cuneiform  alphabet. 
When  this  new  script  had  been  deciphered,  its  literature 
turned  out  to  be  of  greater  value  than  any  archaeologist  had 
expected  to  find.  Here  were  numerous  Canaanite  myths, 
liturgies  and  sacrificial  rituals  from  which  we  can  work  out 
the  theology  and  worship  of  the  Canaanites.  Their  religion 
was  in  striking  contrast  to  that  of  Israel  in  Palestine.  The 
earlier  Bible  writers  ignored  this  Canaanite  literature  com¬ 
pletely,  although  later  the  prophets  such  as  Isaiah  used  its 
phraseology,  not  its  theology;  just  as  Milton  used  the  phrase¬ 
ology  of  mythology,  but  not  its  theology  in  his  great  poems. 
Certain  scholars,  as  Barton  in  America,  have  tried  to  make 
out  that  these  m3i;hs  are  closely  interwoven  in  the  story  of 
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the  patriarchs,  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  such  a  view. 
The  language  of  Ugarit  is  a  close  relative  of  Hebrew,  al¬ 
though,  of  course,  not  so  close  as  the  dialect  of  an  adjacent 
country,  such  as  Moab.  Some  of  the  tablets  discovered  at 
Ugarit  were  written  also  in  other  languages,  for  example 
Hurrian  (Biblical  Horite)  with  three  dialects,  and  still  a 
third  language  which  has  not  yet  been  deciphered.  This 
city  has  also  given  us  a  temple  of  Dagon,  the  same  grain 
diety  whom  we  meet  at  Ashdod  in  Palestine  (1  Sam.  5:1-10). 

Work  has  been  carried  on  by  Princeton  University  at 
Antioch  on  the  Orontes,  the  home  of  foreign  missions.  The 
river  there,  however,  has  so  silted  up  its  bed  that  much  of  the 
downtown  level  of  New  Testament  days  is  under  water  and 
cannot  be  dug  except  at  prohibitive  costs.  Some  public  build¬ 
ings  and  houses  of  New  Testament  times,  however,  have  been 
excavated  where  they  were  at  distance  sufficiently  removed 
from  the  river.  The  work  of  this  expedition  is  chiefly  valu¬ 
able  for  its  contribution  to  the  archaeology  of  the  early 
Christian  church.  At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  archaeology  of  the  early  church 
is  a  field  in  which  more  Protestknt  scholars  could  be  used. 
The  Catholic  scholars,  because  of  their  theory  of  the  church, 
are  the  most  productive  workers  in  this  early  church  field. 
Other  cities  of  great  interest  to  church  history  are  Palmyra 
and  Dura  Europus  where  the  first  three  centuries  A.D.  are 
w'ell  represented. 

Dura’s  synagogues  have  opened  anew  the  problem  of  the 
origins  of  Christian  art  in  the  Near  East.  Christianity’s 
competitor  in  Mithraism  is  also  represented  there.  The 
older  Syrian  religions  are  likewise  represented  in  a  temple  of 
Hadad,  the  old  storm  god  of  the  Syrians  (Three  kings  of 
Syria  in  the  Old  Testament  are  called  Ben-Hadad  in  honor 
of  this  deity).  The  vitality  of  this  old  cult  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that  here  even  in  Christian  times  his  temple  contained 
three  sanctuaries. 

An  unusual  type  of  archaeological  work  is  being  done  in 
Tyre,  whereby  blending  the  work  of  aviators  and  ocean 
divers,  the  harbor  details  of  that  ancient  city  are  being 
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worked  out.  Tyre  has  turned  out  to  be  the  greatest  harbor 
of  antiquity  with  an  inner  harbor  whose  mole  is  about 
twenty-six  hundred  feet  long  and  an  outer  roadstead  over 
six  thousand  feet  long.  Many  other  sites  have  been  exca¬ 
vated,  but  most  of  their  major  findings  are  of  a  technical 
nature.  This  technical  material  is  not  so  well  understood  by 
the  layman,  but  it  just  as  truly  contributes  to  Biblical  study. 

Since  all  the  infiuence  entering  Palestine  from  the  north 
must  come  via  Syria,  the  value  of  knowing  Syrian  history, 
life  and  religion  is  selfevident.  Such  Biblical  peoples  as  the 
Horites  and  Hittites,  Jebusites  and  Armoites,  Assyrians, 
Babylonians,  Persians  and  other  peoples  known  to  secular 
history  but  not  referred  to  by  names  in  the  Biblical  records, 
all  entered  Palestine  by  way  of  Syria.  Then,  too,  Syria’s 
native  Phoenician  and  Aramaic  influences  were  very  heavy 
in  Galilee  where  they  had  a  common  border. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  patriarchs  Abraham  and  Jacob  spent 
part  of  their  lives  in  Syria,  that  most  of  Syria  was  tributary 
to  David,  that  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  in  constant  military 
trouble  with  Syria,  that  Israel’s  apostacy  was  of  Phoenician 
origin,  then  one  understands  why  today  the  Biblical  archae¬ 
ologist  must  study  Syria  so  carefully  in  order  to  understand 
Palestinian  history — which  Palestinian  history  is  one  of  the 
backgrounds  of  accurate  Biblical  interpretation. 
Pittsburgh-Xenia  Theological  Seminary, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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A  WEEK  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST 
By  Graham  Gilmer,  D.D. 

When  the  Apostle  John  first  introduces  us  to  the  earthly 
sojourn  of  Christ  he  has  a  very  striking  way  of  marking  off 
the  time.  Beginning  with  John  1:19  we  have  the  testimony 
which  John  the  Baptist  made  to  a  delegation  from  Jerusalem. 
We  are  not  told  which  day  of  the  week  this  was.  We  will 
name  it  “day  one.”  In  the  29th  verse  of  the  same  chapter 
we  are  introduced  to  what  happened  on  the  next  day,  that  is 
“day  two.”  The  35th  verse  tells  us  what  happened  on  the 
following  day,  “day  three.”  The  43rd  verse  introduces  us 
to  the  happenings  of  “day  four.”  Then  in  2:1  he  brings  us 
to  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee  on  the  third  day,  evidently 
the  third  from  the  last  day  mentioned.  That  is,  two  days 
are  omitted.  We  last  saw  our  Savior  in  Bethany  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Jordan.  Nothing  is  said  about  what 
happened  on  “day  five”  and  “day  six.”  We  have  now  come 
to  “day  seven”  and  find  Him  rejoicing  with  a  wedding  party 
in  Cana  of  Galilee.  That  is,  we  find  here  a  week  marked  off 
very  carefully  at  the  beginning  of  the  ministry  of  our  Savior. 

Now  by  a  process  of  elimination  let  us  seek  to  find  when 
this  week  began  and  ended.  Let  us  remember  that  the  Jew¬ 
ish  law  was  still  in  force.  He  had  not  yet  offered  Himself 
to  the  nation  and  been  rejected.  He  would  not  take  Satur¬ 
day,  which  was  the  Sabbath,  as  a  day  of  journeying.  Let  us 
remember  that  it  would  take  more  than  two  days,  perhaps 
three,  to  go  from  Bethany,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
across  the  Jordan  from  Jericho,  to  Cana.  Neither  would  the 
Jerusalem  delegation  spoken  of  in  1 :19  take  that  as  a  day  of 
interviewing  or  journeying.  Neither  would  a  marriage  feast 
be  held  in  Cana  of  Galilee  on  that  day.  Now  with  these  facts 
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in  mind  let  us  make  every  possible  chart  of  this  week  and 
seek  to  locate  its  beginning. 

CHART  OF  THE  WEEK 


1:19 

1:29 

1:35 

1:43 

2:1 

(1) 

Sun. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

(No) 

(2) 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

(No) 

(3) 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

Mon. 

(No) 

(4) 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

(No) 

(5) 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

(Yes) 

(6) 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

(No) 

(7) 

Sat. 

Sun. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

(No) 

I  have  written  “No”  following  those  arrangements  which 
would  have  involved  a  violation  of  the  Sabbath.  The  only 
arrangement  of  the  week  which  seems  possible  is  No.  5.  That 
is,  in  all  probability  this  week  began  on  Thursday  with  the 
testimony  of  John  the  Baptist  and  ended  with  the  marriage 
in  Cana  of  Galilee  on  Wednesday.  Now  take  your  Bible  and 
mark  it  in  the  following  way:  1:19  Thursday,  1:29  Friday, 
1:35  Saturday,  1:43  Sunday  and  2:1  Wednesday. 

After  having  worked  out  the  above  chart  the  writer  was 
very  much  gratified  to  find  that  its  accuracy  could  be  con¬ 
firmed  in  another  manner.  Edersheim  has  the  following: 
“In  this  instance,  the  narrative  supplies  the  means  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  days  of  the  week  on  which  each  event  took  place. 
We  have  only  to  assume,  that  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Gali¬ 
lee  was  that  of  a  maiden,  not  a  widow.  The  great  festivities 
which  accompained  it  were  unlikely,  according  to  Jewish 
ideas,  in  the  case  of  a  widow.  .  .  .  Uniform  custom  fixed  the 
marriage  of  a  maiden  on  Wednesday,  that  of  a  widow  on 
Thursdays.”'  He  then  goes  on  to  show  that  the  week  began 
on  Thursday  and  ended  on  Wednesday.  Thus  we  have  con¬ 
firming  proof  for  our  chart. 

Of  course  the  arrangement  of  the  week  is  not  of. great 
importance,  but  we  come  now  to  a  matter  which  is  of  tre¬ 
mendous  importance. 

'Life  aril/  Timrs  of  Jrsus  the  Messiah,  Vol.  1,  p.  344. 
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We  have  here  a  week  in  the  life  of  our  Savior.  Let  us 
examine  it  and  see  if  it  does  not  give  us  an  outline  of  His 
whole  redemptive  career.  The  Bible  account  of  Him  begins 
with  the  testimony  of  the  prophets  who  announced  His  com¬ 
ing  and  ends  with  His  establishment  of  millennial  glory. 

The  Bible  often  describes  the  work  of  God  on  earth  by 
giving  seven  stages  or  periods  in  that  work.  When  God 
rehabilitated  this  earth  after  the  chaos  of  Gen.  1 :2  and  fixed 
it  as  the  dwelling  place  of  man,  He  did  the  work  in  one  week. 
He  worked  six  days  and  rested  the  seventh.  When  God 
wants  to  describe  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ  in  Leviticus 
23,  He  does  so  by  seven  feasts.  We  are  carried  from  His 
death  in  the  Passover  to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  pic¬ 
tures  millennial  glory.  When  Christ  wishes  to  give  the 
“mystery”  form  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  that  is,  the  form 
which  that  kingdom  will  take  during  the  period  of  His  re¬ 
jection,  He  does  so  with  seven  very  wonderful  parables  in 
the  13th  of  Matthew.  When  Christ  wishes  to  give  us  the 
prophetic  history  of  the  Church  from  Pentecost  to  the  Rap¬ 
ture,  He  does  so  in  the  letters  to  the  seven  churches  of  Reve¬ 
lation  2  and  3. 

Let  us  now  make  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  days 
of  this  week  and  see  if  this  also  is  an  outline  of  His  work  on 
earth. 


THURSDAY.  1 :19 

The  first  day,  Thursday,  we  have  the  witness  of  John  the 
Baptist.  He  is  the  last  of  that  wonderful  line  of  God’s  serv¬ 
ants,  the  Old  Testament  prophets.  Every  one  of  them  either 
by  type  or  direct  statement  have  told  us  something  of  the 
coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  “For  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.”  One  of  the  most  fascinating  of  all 
studies  is  to  put  together  into  one  complete  picture  what  each 
one  says.  When  we  get  it  all  together  we  find  it  could  fit  no 
other  One  than  Him  of  Whom  the  four  Gospel  writers  tell  us. 

The  first  one  of  this  line  who  wrote  of  Him  was  Moses. 
He  spent  forty  years  in  a  palace,  forty  years  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  forty  years  in  telling  Israel  by  type  and  statement 
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of  the  “Coming  One.”  The  Jerusalem  delegation  asked  John» 
“Art  thou  the  Prophet”  ?  They  were  referring  to  Deut.  18 :18 : 
“I  will  raise  them  up  a  prophet  from  among  their  brethren, 
like  unto  thee ;  and  I  will  put  my  words  in  his  mouth,  and  he 
shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  shall  command  him.”  Thus 
had  Jehovah  told  Moses  of  the  Coming  One. 

David’s  last  words  were  concerning  the  coming  glory  of 
the  Christ  (2  Sam.  23:1).  Nothing  more  beautiful  has  ever 
been  written  of  Him  than  that  which  the  sweet  Psalmist  of 
Israel  writes  in  this  place  of  the  One  through  Whom  the  ever¬ 
lasting  covenant  is  yet  to  be  fulfilled. 

Already  there  had  been  given  to  David  a  message  in 
Psalms  like  the  22nd  and  69th,  which  go  more  into  the  de¬ 
tails  of  our  Savior’s  suffering  than  any  other  prophetic  mes¬ 
sage.  Even  the  very  words  that  He  spoke  from  the  cross 
are  given. 

Would  that  time  did  not  fail  us  to  tell  of  Isaiah,  who  saw 
His  glory  in  the  Temple,  who  at  the  same  time  heard  of  His 
rejection  by  the  nation,  and  later  of  His  suffering  and  death. 

These  men  saw  the  very  details  of  His  walk  during  the 
days  of  His  humiliation.  They  knew  of  His  virgin  birth, 
they  pointed  out  the  town  where  that  event  would  take  place. 
They  looked  down  the  centuries  and  saw  Him  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  and  unstopping  the  ears  of  the  deaf.  They 
saw  the  lame  man  leaping  as  a  hart  and  they  heard  the 
tongue  of  the  dumb  singing  His  praise.  As  they  looked  they 
saw  Him  riding  into  Jerusalem  on  the  colt  of  an  ass.  They 
even  counted  the  exact  number  of  years  until  He  would  be 
cut  off  and  have  nothing  of  the  Kingdom.  They  heard  His 
cry  of  thirst  from  the  cross  and  saw  His  side  pierced.  'They 
saw  Him  rise  from  the  dead  and  they  were  listening  when  the 
Father  said,  “Sit  Thou  at  my  right  hand,  until  I  make  Thine 
enemies  Thy  footstool”  (Ps.  110:1).  Could  anything  be  more 
thrilling  than  to  hear  these  prophets  as  they  arise  century 
after  century  and  tell  of  His  coming? 

Now  on  that  eventful  Thursday  we  are  standing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  listening  to  the  last  one  of  this  line  of 
Old  Testament  prophets.'  Of  all  that  long  and  distinguished 
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line  not  one  greater  than  he  had  arisen.  On  this  day  the 
delegation  of  priests  and  Levites  from  Jerusalem  had  arrived. 
The  whole  country  had  been  shaken  by  the  coming  of  John 
and  their  question  is,  “Who  art  Thou?”  He  is  not  Christ 
He  is  not  Elijah.  He  is  not  the  prophet.  His  only  explana¬ 
tion  is  that  he  is,  “The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.” 
Is  not  that  what  all  Christians  should  be?  A  voice  in  the 
wilderness  of  this  world,  proclaiming  the  glories  of  the  One 
Who  has  come.  O  that  every  one  of  us  would  point  to  Him 
and  His  all-sufficient  grace. 

These  things  that  were  done  on  that  Thursday  in  Bethany 
beyond  the  Jordan  were  indeed  wonderful.  That  is  the  day 
of  testimony  concerning  His  coming. 

FRIDAY.  1 :29 

Let  us  look  at  the  events  of  the  next  day.  We  read  “On 
the  morrow  he  seeth  Jesus  coming  unto  him,  and  saith  ‘Be¬ 
hold,  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world!”  Evidently  this  day  describes  for  us  the  day  of  His 
humiliation  and  suffering.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  many  that 
this  day  falls  on  Friday,  the  traditional  day  of  His  crucifixion. 

John  gives  us  here  the  central  fact  of  Christianity.  His 
atoning  death.  It  is  the  same  fact  that  had  been  proclaimed 
for  centuries  in  the  Passover.  It  was  the  blood  of  the  lamb, 
sprinkled  upon  the  door  post,  that  protected  the  dwellers 
within.  It  is  the  same  marvelous  truth  taught  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement.  On  that  day  the  scape  goat  bore  the  sins  of 
the  people  away  into  the  wilderness.  “As  far  as  the  east  is 
from  the  west,  so  far  hath  He  removed  our  transgressions 
from  us”  (Ps.  103:12).  It  is  the  same  truth  of  which  Isaiah 
(53:6)  wrote,  “All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray;  we  have 
turned  every  one  to  his  own  way;  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on 
Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.” 

John  also  tells  us  on  that  day  that  there  would  follow  His 
atonement  the  sending  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  says,  “The 
same  is  He  that  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Spirit.”  Our  sins 
were  laid  upon  Him.  He  settled  the  sin  question  for  us  by 
paying  the  penalty  due  our  sins.  He  arose  from  the  dead.  He; 
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went  back  to  the  Father,  He  received  for  us  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  He  poured  this  gift  out  upon  the  waiting 
disciples. 

^at  a  wonderful  day  to  follow  that  which  told  of  His 
Coming!  He  came  as  the  prophets  said  that  He  would.  He 
fulfilled  every  detail  of  their  predictions.  John  pointed  Him 
out  on  that  Friday  and  told  us  the  purpose  of  His  coming. 
That  purpose  was  to  die  for  us. 

SATURDAY.  1 :35 

We  go  now  to  the  happenings  of  the  next  day.  It  is  Sat¬ 
urday,  the  Sabbath.  The  whole  of  this  day  is  quiet,  for  we 
must  remember  it  was  the  day  of  rest.  On  this  day  there  are 
no  delegations,  no  crowds.  John  was  quietly  standing  and 
with  him  were  two  of  his  disciples.  “He  looked  upon  Jesus 
as  He  walked  and  said,  ‘Behold,  the  Lamb  of  God  !*  ”  What 
follows  is  very  significant.  Let  us  remember  that  John  was 
the  last  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets.  These  two  disciples 
when  they  heard  John  speak  turned  away  from  him  and  fol¬ 
lowed  Jesus.  Instead  of  gathering  about  Moses,  Elijah,  or 
even  John  the  Baptist,  let  us  turn  to  a  new  dispensation.  We 
hear  the  Father  saying,  “This  is  My  beloved  Son,  in  Whom  I 
am  well  pleased;  hear  Him.** 

This  is  indeed  a  momentous  day.  We  find  gathering  about 
Christ  His  early  disciples  who  were  afterward  the  founda¬ 
tion  stones  of  His  Church.  They  went  home  with  Him.  They 
went  where  He  abode  and  abode  with  Him  that  day.  We  are 
told  that  it  was  about  the  tenth  hour.  Most  commentators 
tell  us  that  this  was  four  in  the  afternoon.  Remember  that 
the  Jewish  day  ended  at  sun-down.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  see 
how  from  four  in  the  afternoon  until  sun-down  is  abiding 
with  Him  that  day.  We  believe  that  Canon  Westcott  was 
right.  He  believed  that  John,  the  latest  writer  of  the  New 
Testament,  counted  time  as  did  the  Romans  and  as  we  do. 
This  fits  every  other  time  requirement  of  the  Gospel,  espe¬ 
cially  John  19 :14.  How  beautiful  to  us  is  this  thought.  Here 
are  the  early  disciples  gathering  about  our  Lord  at  ten  o’clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath  day  and  abiding  with  Him  a 
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whole  day  of  blessed  rest.  Could  any  more  beautiful  picture 
of  the  Church  sitting  together  with  Him  in  heavenly  places 
be  found?  Does  He  not  tell  us  to  gather  together  unto  Him 
apart  from  the  world  and  abide  in  Him  as  the  branch  abides 
in  the  vine.  We  will  then  win  others  as  Andrew  won  Peter. 

This  is  a  wonderful  day  in  that  symbolic  week.  It  pic¬ 
tures  for  us  the  formation  of  His  Church.  Now  let  us  look 
at  the  formation  of  another  important  company.  Israel  was 
about  to  reject  Him,  the  Church,  which  is  the  assembly  of  the 
called-out  ones,  was  about  to  be  bom.  We  are  living  in  the 
day  when  we  come  out  from  the  world  and  gather  together 
about  Christ.  Beyond  this  day  in  which  we  are  living  there 
is  another  wonderful  day. 

SUNDAY.  1 :43 

“On  the  morrow”  which  is  the  first  day  of  the  week,  our 
Sunday,  He  started  on  the  three-day  journey  into  Galilee. 
He  appeared  first  to  Philip  and  said,  “Follow  me.”  Philip 
findeth  Nathaniel  and  saith  unto  him,  “We  have  found  Him, 
of  Whom  Moses  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets  wrote.”  Surely 
we  are  on  Jewish  ground  again  here.  Surely  we  have  here 
indicated  that  witnessing  Remnant  of  the  last  days  of  which 
Zechariah  (12:10)  wrote,  “And  I  will  pour  out  upon  the 
house  of  David,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the 
spirit  of  grace  and  supplication ;  and  they  shall  look  upon  Me 
Whom  they  have  pierced;  and  they  shall  mourn  for  Him,  as 
one  moumeth  for  his  only  son,  and  shall  be  in  bitterness  for 
Him,  as  one  that  is  in  bitterness  for  his  first  bom.” 

We  are  more  certain  of  this  when  we  see  Nathaniel.  He 
was  under  the  fig-tree  (symbol  of  the  nation).  Evidently  he 
was  praying  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  The  prayer  of 
this  representative  of  the  Nation  was  heard.  The  Messiah 
appeared  and  when  He  saw  Nathaniel  coming  He  said,  “Be¬ 
hold,  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile!”  We  are  ex¬ 
pecting  that  guileless  company  and  we  are  ready  to  hear  them 
say,  “Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son  of  God;  thou  art  the  King  of 
Israel.” 

Then  that  marvelous  announcement  was  made  of  the  com- 
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ing  glory  of  which  Jacob  saw  the  beginning  when  he  pillowed 
his  head  on  the  stone  at  Bethel.  “Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  ye  shall  see  the  heaven  opened,  and  the  angels  of  God 
ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  man.”  That  can 
mean  only  one  thing,  the  coming  of  His  millennial  glory. 

MONDAY  AND  TUESDAY 

Now  another  strange  fact  is  indicated  by  this  symbolic 
week.  Of  course  we  now  know  that  the  calling  out  of  the 
Church  covers  a  long  period  of  time.  We  do  not  know  how 
long  it  will  be.  After  the  Church  is  called  out  to  meet  the 
Lord  in  the  air  the  Jewish  Remnant  will  be  formed.  Is  there 
an3rthing  here  to  indicate  that  the  period  of  our  Lord’s  ab¬ 
sence  will  be  a  long  one?  We  believe  there  is,  for  we  read 
of  the  third  day.  Two  days,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  are 
missing.  We  do  not  see  our  Lord.  This  reminds  us  of  a 
warning  He  had  given  Israel  in  the  Old  Testament:  “I  will 
go  and  return  to  my  place,  till  they  acknowledge  their  offense, 
and  seek  my  face :  in  their  affliction  they  will  seek  me  earn¬ 
estly.”  The  Nation  speaks:  “Come  let  us  return  unto  Je¬ 
hovah  :  for  He  hath  torn,  and  He  will  heal  us ;  He  hath  smit¬ 
ten  and  He  will  bind  us  up.  After  tivo  days  will  He  revive 
us:  on  the  third  day  He  will  raise  us  up,  and  we  shall  live 
before  Him”  (Hosea  6:15,  6:1,  2).  For  two  days  no  one 
sees  Him.  Remember  that  one  day  with  the  Lord  is  as  a 
thousand  years.  Do  we  not  see  in  both  of  these  passages  the 
hint  that  He  would  be  gone  for  two  thousand  years?  If  so 
we  are  expecting  soon  the  dawning  of  the  third  day. 

WEDNESDAY.  2:1. 

In  our  week  it  is  the  seventh  day.  It  is  Wednesday,  the 
day  which  every  Jewish  maiden  selected  as  her  wedding  day. 
That  coming  day  of  glory  will  begin  with  a  wedding,  for  we 
read  at  the  time  of  His  return,  “The  marriage  of  the  Lamb 
hath  come,  and  His  Wife  hath  made  herself  ready”  (Rev. 
19:7).  Of  course  that  wedding  day  will  be  His  own  and  His 
Bride  will  be  His  Church. 

What  a  dismal  affair  that  wedding  in  Cana  of  Galilee 
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would  have  been,  if  He  had  not  come.  The  report  soon  came 
to  Him  that  there  was  no  wine.  Wine  in  the  Scriptures  is  a 
s3rmbol  of  joy.  All  of  the  joy  was  gone.  Is  not  that  today’s 
trouble?  All  of  the  joy  of  life  is  gone  as  we  see  man’s  plans 
crashing  about  us.  How  greatly  we  need  Him  to  straighten 
out  the  tangled  affairs  of  this  world.  This  is  man’s  day.  It 
is  the  day  of  Christ’s  rejection.  The  world  is  getting  into  a 
sorry  plight.  For  two  days  (two  thousand  years)  He  has 
been  hidden  from  the  world. 

Immediately  after  the  account  of  the  wedding  we  have 
the  description  of  the  cleansing  of  His  Father's  House.  “The 
Son  of  man  shall  send  forth  His  angels,  and  they  shall  gather 
out  of  His  Kingdom  all  things  that  cause  stumbling,  and 
them  that  do  iniquity”  (Matt.  13:41).  The  whole  of  the 
thousand  years  of  His  Kingdom  will  see  the  process  of 
cleansing  of  this  vile  earth.  “The  last  enemy  that  shall  be 
destroyed  is  death”  (1  Cor.  15:26).  Then  comes  the  end 
when  He  shall  deliver  up  the  Kingdom  to  the  Father.  Then 
indeed  there  will  be  true  joy  in  this  world.  The  work  which 
He  began  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  will  have  been  com¬ 
pleted.  He  will  have  passed  through  the  whole  week. 

Let  us  review  hastily  this  week.  Thursday  is  the  day  of 
the  testimony  of  the  prophets  to  His  Coming.  Friday  is  the 
day  of  His  advent.  His  death  and  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Saturday  is  the  day  of  the  formation  of  the  church, 
the  gathering  together  unto  Him  and  abiding  in  Him.  Sun¬ 
day  is  the  day  of  the  formation  of  the  Jewish  Remnant  of 
Tribulation  days.  With  this  happening  we  see  wonderful  com¬ 
munication  between  heaven  and  earth  (Jacob’s  Ladder),  and 
consequent  blessing  to  the  earth.  On  Monday  and  Tuesday 
we  do  not  see  Him.  He  is  hidden  from  our  sight.  Wednes¬ 
day  is  the  wedding  day  when  He  brings  joy  to  this  earth.  It 
is  followed  by  the  casting  out  of  all  that  offends.  If  this  is 
not  the  Holy  Spirit’s  meaning  through  John  in  so  carefully 
marking  off  this  week,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  the  true 
meaning. 
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the  relation  of  ERASMUS  TO  THE  REFORMATION 
By  Charles  A.  Nash,  Th.D. 

(C(mcluded  from  the  Octoher-December,  1938,  Number) 

III.  ERASMUS*  RELATION  TO  THE  REFORMATION  IN 
SWITZERLAND,  FRANCE,  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS 

When  we  turn  to  Switzerland,  France,  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands  to  consider  the  relation  of  Erasmus  to  the  Reformation 
in  those  lands,  we  are  confronted  with  a  movement  that  was 
independent  of  the  reform  in  Germany.  Luther  and  his 
associates  fought  their  battle  with  little  or  no  help  from  out¬ 
side  forces,  and  being  occupied  with  their  own  land  gave 
little  or  no  attention  to  the  movements  in  other  lands.  What 
influence  Luther  had  outside  Germany  was  due  to  his  writ¬ 
ings  and  the  mystical  effect  of  his  unconquerable  soul. 

All  lands  outside  Germany  affected  by  the  Reformation 
owed  much  more  to  Humanism  than  did  Germany,  and  to 
these  lands  belong  those  now  under  consideration.  Taking 
each  land  separately  from  the  others,  although  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  movements  in  Switzerland  and 
France  separate,  we  shall  endeavor  to  trace  the  relation  of 
Erasmus  to  each  land.  In  Switzerland  there  were  two  men 
of  prominence  in  the  reform  movement — Zwingli  and  Farel. 
Of  the  two  Zwingli  is  acknowledged  the  leader  of  the  Swiss 
Reformation.  He  was  born  on  New  Year’s  Day,  1484,  at 
Wildhaus  in  the  valley  of  Toggenburg.  He  was  a  precocious 
lad  and  his  education  advanced  rapidly.  His  family  back¬ 
ground  was  ecclesiastical  and  his  training  started  him  upon 
the  clerical  life  which  he  followed.  In  1494  Zwingli  was  sent 
to  Basel,  where  he  was  under  Gregory  of  Biingli,  and  in 
1498  to  Bern  where  under  Heinrich  Wolflin,  then  the  most 
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famous  humanist  in  Switzerland,  he  came  definitely  into  con¬ 
tact  with  Humanism.  In  1606,  after  graduating  from  the 
University  at  Basel,  he  was  called  to  the  charge  of  Glarus, 
and  was  ordained  priest  at  Constance. 

The  influences  forming  the  character  of  Zwingli  were 
simple.  He  learned  the  democratic  spirit  of  self-government 
in  the  village  of  his  birth ;  his  training  as  a  parish  priest  gave 
a  sense  of  responsibility,  but  the  strongest  impulse  came  from 
his  humanistic  training,  which  he  had  time  to  follow  out  at 
Glarus.  In  classics  Erasmus  was  his  guide ;  good  letters  and 
sound  theology  were  to  go  together.  Zwingli’s  study  of  the 
Scripture,  rather  than  being  determined  by  the  example  of 
Luther,  was  the  result  of  the  guidance  of  Erasmus.  Unlike 
Luther,  Zwingli  had  no  deep  personal  religous  experience.  He 
was  absorbed  in  the  writings  of  his  humanist  master.  That  he 
never  went  to  rest  at  night  without  having  read  a  little  of 
his  master’s  works,  as  he  said  in  a  letter  to  Erasmus,  may 
not  have  been  strictly  true,  but  the  dominant  influence  of 
Erasmus  upon  Zwingli,  though  mingled  with  but  not  over¬ 
come  by  other  influences,  admits  of  no  doubt.  To  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Erasmus  may  be  attributed  Zwingli’s  contempt  for 
relics,  but  it  is  singular  to  note  that  the  great  humanist  did 
not  impart  to  the  reformer  his  regard  for  authority,  for  while 
Erasmus  was  tempered  with  a  regard  for  authority,  Zwingli, 
from  the  first,  had  no  regard  for  authority.' 

Though  Erasmus  spent  some  time  in  Basel  in  1514-1515 
there  is  no  record  of  his  having  met  Zwingli.  It  is  not  to 
the  personal  contact  of  these  men  that  we  look  for  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Erasmus  upon  Zwingli,  but  to  the  writings  and  posi¬ 
tion  in  letters  of  the  great  humanist.  And  it  is  through 
Zwingli  that  the  influence  of  Erasmus  is  seen  in  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  in  Switzerland. 

Another  man  whom  Erasmus  touched  in  Switzerland,  and 
in  this  case  the  touch  was  personal,  was  William  Farel.  Farel 
was  a  Frenchman  taking  refuge  in  Switzerland  from  the 
prosecutions  in  France.  On  his  arrival  in  that  land  of  refuge 
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he  went  to  Basle  where  was  a  French  Church  formed  of 
refugees  from  France  and  Lorraine.  Farel  was  not  unknown 
to  the  church,  for  they  had  heard  of  him  as  one  of  the 
most  devoted  champions  of  the  Gospel. 

Farel  shrank  coldly  from  Erasmus,  the  man  at  whose  feet 
so  many  in  the  nations  fell  prostrate.  The  prince  of  learning 
from  whom  so  many  coveted  a  word  or  a  look  was  neglected 
by  Farel.  At  the  basis  of  this  attitude  of  Farel  was  his  re¬ 
pugnance  for  that  which  was  only  half  way  for  the  truth. 
He  held  Erasmus  in  contempt,  because  that  believing  in  the 
necessity  of  reform  he  was  not  willing  to  cast  his  lot  whole¬ 
heartedly  with  the  reformers.  Erasmus  had  closed  his  door 
to  the  reformers  and  Farel  had  no  desire  to  beg  admission. 

This  coldness  of  the  young  Frenchman  exasperated  the 
illustrious  scholar  and  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  venting  his 
ill  humor  on  Farel.  Such  insolent  freedom  as  shown  by  Farel 
gave  Erasmus  more  annoyance  than  all  the  homage  of  the 
whole  world  could  have  given  him  pleasure.  The  self-cen¬ 
tered  and  petty  humanist  seized  upon  the  situation  as  an 
opportunity  to  clear  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romanists 
from  all  suspicion  of  heresy. 

*T  have  never  met  with  anything  more  false,  more  violent, 
and  more  seditious  than  this  man,”  wrote  Erasmus;  “his 
heart  is  full  of  vanity,  his  tongue  overflowing  with  malice.” 

Erasmus  did  not  limit  his  vengeful  spirit  to  Farel.  He 
directed  it  against  all  the  French  refugees  in  Basle,  whose 
frankness  and  decision  offended  him.  The  French  Christians 
had  little  respect  of  persons ;  and  if  the  truth  was  not  openly 
professed,  they  cared  not  for  man  however  exalted  might  be 
his  genius.  The  wrath  of  the  great  scholar  reached  its  height 
when  someone,  he  accused  Farel,  called  him  a  “Balaam.” 
Farel  believed  that  Erasmus  was  swayed  in  his  allegiance  by 
personal  gain.  This  exasperated  the  humanist  and  led  him  to 
question  Farel  as  to  why  such  a  name  should  be  attached  to 
him.  Getting  no  satisfaction  he  ever  afterward  held  Farel 
to  be  a  hateful  person  and  one  to  be  shunned.  Whether  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  this  contact  of  Erasmus  with  Farel 
affected  the  reform  movement  in  Switzerland  by  bringing  out 
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more  clearly  that  characteristic  of  the  Reformation  so  evident 
in  the  Reformed  Church — ^loyalty  to  the  Word  of  God.  It 
brought  out  what  is  sometimes  called  an  intolerant  spirit,  but 
the  attitude  of  Farel  toward  Erasmus  was  more  tolerant  than 
that  of  Erasmus  toward  Farel ;  for  as  D’Aubigne  states,  “The 
Gospel  is  milder  than  philosophy,  even  in  the  most  fiery 
temper.”* 

Switzerland  in  all  probability  felt  the  influence  of  Erasmus 
more  than  any  other  country. 

France  in  the  mortal  struggle  of  ideas  was  the  arena  of 
Europe.  In  France  where  the  affair  was  fought  out  with  far 
more  violence  than  in  other  lands,  the  Huguenot  lords  and 
gentry  opposed  to  the  Church  and  the  ancient  culture  of  their 
country  very  nearly  won.  The  fact  that  they  so  nearly  won 
accounts  for  the  long  wrangle  between  opposing  ideas  which 
has  at  once  invigorated  and  disturbed  the  French  for  more 
than  three  hundred  years.  As  England  was  a  battle-ground 
upon  which  Protestantism  triumphed  and  saved  the  move¬ 
ment  throughout  Europe,  so  France  was  the  field  of  struggle 
upon  which  the  Roman  Church  triumphed  to  the  saving  of 
Catholicism  for  Europe. 

The  Reformation  in  France  had,  perhaps,  no  one  who 
so  thoroughly  represents  the  sentiments  which  inspired  the 
beginnings  of  the  movement  as  Marguerite  d’Anggouteme — 
Marguerite  of  Navarre.  She  was  a  devotee  of  the  New 
Learning  and  studied  several  languages  among  which  were 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  Her  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew 
was  in  order  that  she  might  study  the  Scriptures  in  their 
original  tongues.  She  was  of  a  mystical  nature  and  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  “Group  of  Meaux**  whose  purpose,  among 
others,  was  to  impregnate  Humanism  with  Christian  morality. 

The  movement  was  more  a  lay  than  a  clerical  revolt;  the 
men  who  led  and  who  formed  it  were  without  the  mental 
habits  or  the  associations  of  priests.  Though  it  was  at  first 
known  as  the  “Lutheran  heresy,”  the  most  notable  of  its 
martyrs  was  a  pupil  of  Erasmus  rather  than  Luther. 
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One  marked  difference  between  the  Rerformation  in 
France  and  Germany  was  the  attitude  toward  things  ex¬ 
terior  to  the  Scriptures.  The  Lutherans  spared  everything  in 
the  Medieval  Church  that  Scripture  did  not  directly  forbid, 
but  the  reformers  in  France  sacrificed  everything  which 
Scripture  did  not  directly  sanction  and  justify.  This  differ¬ 
ence  was  felt  and  resented  by  the  Lutherans  long  before  they 
were  perceived  and  appreciated  by  the  Catholics. 

The  personal  cause  which  most  of  all  contributed  to  the 
creation  of  the  Reformed  Church  was  John  Calvin.  Calvin 
was  born  July  10,  1509,  at  Noyon,  near  Paris.  It  was  at  the 
time  when  Henry  VIII  succeeded  to  the  English  throne  and 
he  and  Colet  were  having  personal  contact  with  Erasmus. 
Calvin  was  just  a  lad  when  Erasmus  was  in  the  prime  of  life 
and  when  the  leading  light  of  Humanism  was  visiting  Paris, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  lad  and  the  man  ever  met 
each  other.  His  father  intended  him  for  a  clerical  career, 
but  afterwards  set  him  to  the  study  of  law.  On  completing 
his  legal  education,  Calvin  found  much  pleasure  in  the  study 
of  classical  literature.  He  had  a  naturally  religious  bent,  but 
there  is  little  evidence  of  concern  in  regard  to  spiritual  things 
till,  in  1533,  he  became  one  of  a  circle  of  youths  who  came 
under  the  influence  of  Luther’s  teaching.  In  1534  he  gave  up 
his  connection  with  the  Church  of  Rome  and  went  to  Basd, 
where  he  studied,  and  where,  a  few  years  later,  he  published 
the  first  edition  of  his  great  work.  The  Institute  of  the 
Christian  Religion.  This  publication  and  a  letter  to  Frances  I 
brought  Calvin  to  the  place  of  leadership  in  Protestant 
thought.  At  the  urgent  entreaty  of  Farel  he  went  to  Geneva, 
where  he  became  the  chief  pastor  of  the  community  and  the 
originator  of  the  Presbyterian  order  which  became  the  pat^ 
tern  for  the  Reformed  Churches.  From  this  point,  also,  he 
directed  the  Reformation  in  France. 

To  find  the  relation  of  Erasmus  to  the  reform  movement 
in  France  we  must  note  his  relation  both  to  the  beginning  of 
the  movement  and  to  its  outstanding  leaders.  It  has  been 
already  stated  that  the  leaders  in  the  inception  of  the  Refor- 
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mation  were  humanistic  in  their  tendencies,  if  not  thorough¬ 
going  humanists;  and  that  the  most  notable  of  the  early 
French  martyrs — Louis  de  Berquin — was  a  pupil  of  Erasmus 
rather  than  of  Luther.  The  fact  has  been  noted  that  the 
French  reform  movement  differed  from  the  Lutheran  in  its 
attitude  toward  the  formalities  of  the  Church.  In  both  these 
factors — early  leaders,  and  attitudes  toward  forms — may  be 
observed  the  influence  of  Erasmus.  He  was  the  leading  hu¬ 
manist  of  the  time;  he  had  some  direct  personal  contact  with 
France  in  the  period  of  religious  upheaval;  and  his  writings 
were  in  circulation.  To  what  extent  his  influence  was  felt  is 
hard  to  determine,  but  one  cannot  deny  that  in  some  measure 
he  influenced  the  early  leaders  of  reform  in  France. 

The  influence  of  Erasmus  upon  Calvin  is,  perhaps,  more 
evident  than  that  upon  the  earlier  leaders  of  the  reform 
movement  in  France.  Calvin  was  a  brilliant  student  and  in 
1532  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  published  his  first  work,  a 
Commentary  on  Seneca’s  de  dementia.  This  work  bore  marks 
of  finished  scholarship,  real  in  its  learning,  and  wide  in  its 
outlook.  In  the  realm  of  letters  Erasmus  was  in  the  eyes 
of  Calvin  the  master,  and  without  doubt  the  humanist  had 
great  influence  in  the  life  of  the  coming  reformer.  In  the 
later  part  of  1532  or  early  in  1533  a  disturbance  arose  be¬ 
cause  of  the  action  of  Marguerite  of  Navarre  in  favoring 
the  preachers  of  the  new  doctrine.  Calvin  wrote  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1533,  a  great  rectorial  address,  which  was  revised  and 
delivered  by  Cop  of  the  University,  setting  forth  his  religious 
ideas.  The  address  revealed  the  working  of  two  influences 
upon  Calvin — ^the  New  Testament  of  Erasmus  and  certain 
sermons  of  Luther.  Calvin’s  change  religiously  was  here 
made  clear  and  revealed  the  fact  that  Erasmus  had  compelled 
Calvin  to  compare  the  ideal  of  Christ  with  the  Church  of  his 
own  day;  and  that  Luther  had  given  him  a  notion  of  Grace, 
which  had  convinced  his  reason  and  captured  his  imagination. 
This  took  place  before  Calvin  left  France  for  Switzerland. 
Erasmus  left  Basel  in  1529  and  did  not  return  untill  1535, 
just  when  Calvin  was  finishing  his  Institute.  While  the  fact 
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is  not  recorded  it  is  probable  that  Erasmus  the  aged  and 
Calvin  the  young  man  met  at  this  time.* 

Erasmus  was  born  in  the  Netherlands,  but  he  seems  to 
have  had  little  regard  for  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  was  in  no 
way  identified  with  Rotterdam,  his  native  place.  “He  often 
spoke  of  ‘us*  and  ‘our  people,*  referring  to  the  Low  Germans 
generally,**  says  Emerton,  “but  he  preferred  to  be  known  as 
a  world  citizen.  Rather  than  having  a  love  for  his  country, 
he  seemed  to  dislike  the  land  and  its  people.  The  weather 
was  not  suited  to  his  taste ;  the  food  was  poor ;  and  the  people 
were  dirty.** 

Until  given  his  freedom  by  Leo  X,  he  was  considered  as 
bound  to  his  order  as  a  monk,  and  he  was  frequently  har¬ 
assed  by  solicitations  to  return  to  the  monastic  life.  He  seems 
to  have  evaded  his  native  land  for  this  reason,  and  because 
he  feared  that  his  life  might  be  taken,  for  he  was  held  to  be 
a  dangerous  spiritual  force,  and  to  get  him  out  of  the  way 
would  be  a  triumph  for  the  order.  But  when  freed  by  the 
Pope,  and  no  more  afraid  of  the  vengeful  monks  he  went  to 
Antwerpt  on  business  and  then  hastened  to  present  himself 
at  Brussels,  where  he  was  drawn  into  the  circle  which 
formed  the  court  of  the  young  Archduke  Charles.  He  went 
to  Louvain  and  for  several  years  made  that  place  his  head¬ 
quarters.* 

Another  factor  in  the  Reformation  movement  in  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  that  doubtless  affected  Erasmus*  relation  to  the  land 
of  his  birth  was  the  combining  of  the  movement  with  the 
struggle  for  national  or  political  independence.  This  meant 
that  there  would  be  a  constant  struggle  and  the  shedding  of 
much  blood,  and  Erasmus  had  a  distinct  hatred  for  war  and 
a  very  evident  desire  to  keep  himself  out  of  the  place  of  per¬ 
sonal  danger. 

It  would  seem  from  all  evidence  available  that  the  only 
influence  of  Erasmus  that  was  felt  in  the  reform  movement 
in  the  Netherlands  was  that  which  was  general  to  all  lands 
and  limited  to  preparing  the  way  for  the  Reformation.  He 
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seems  not  to  have  had  any  direct  personal  relation  to  the 
movement,  nor  any  particular  interest  in  it. 

IV.  ERASMUS  AND  THE  REFORMATION  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  SCOTLAND 

Much  has  already  been  said  of  the  coming  of  Erasmus  to 
England  and  of  the  contacts  he  made  and  the  friendships  he 
formed  there.  While  it  is  true  that  the  new  learning  was 
being  brought  to  England  by  Englishmen  who  had  gone  to 
the  continent  to  study,  it  is  an  admitted  fact  by  writers  of 
and  on  this  period  that  most  of  all  it  was  being  brought  in 
by  learned  foreigners  of  whom  Erasmus  is  mentioned  as 
“England’s  chief  enlightener.”*  But,  while  Erasmus  did  most 
profoundly  impress  himself  upon  the  intellectual  life  of  Eng¬ 
land,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  had  such  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  reformation  in  that  country. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  any  one  event  which  marks  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  English  reform  movement.  However,  there  is 
one  which  deserves  to  be  noted  not  as  beginning  such  a  move¬ 
ment  but  as  denoting  that  such  a  movement  is  already  under 
way.  This  is  the  announcement  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  by  John  Colet.  This  statement  requires 
some  explanation.  John  Colet,  sole  survivor  of  a  wealthy 
noble  family  of  England,  had  chosen  to  take  orders  rather 
than  to  follow  his  father’s  life  as  a  merchant.  In  the  line  of 
his  studies  he  went  to  Italy.  From  this  trip  he  might  have 
returned  as  a  mere  humanist  as  did  Grocyn  and  Linacre  who 
hade  made  the  same  trip  only  a  few  years  previously,  but  he 
returned  not  only  an  exponent  of  the  new  learning  but  a 
reformer  as  well. 

It  was  at  the  height  of  the  breaking  of  the  ecclesiastical 
scandals  of  Alexander  VI  and  Caesar  Borgia  that  Colet  was 
in  Italy.  This  fact  together  with  his  contact  with  Savonarola, 
that  great  Florentine  reformer,  may  have  sent  Colet  home 
fired  with  religious  zeal  and  an  enthusiasm  for  reform.* 

*TayIor,  Henry  Osborn,  Thought  and  Expression  in  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
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Whatever  the  cause,  Colet  at  once  besran  his  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  without  waiting  for  what  was  then  considered  the  neces¬ 
sary  step  of  being  ordained. 

While  passing  through  Paris  on  his  way  home  from  Italy, 
Colet  had  heard  of  the  brilliant  young  scholar  Erasmus,  but 
it  was  not  until  two  years  later  that  these  two  met.  Erasmus 
studied  under  Colet  for  a  while.  The  two  became  steadfast 
friends  and  each  must  have  influenced  the  other  to  some 
extent. 

Colet  appears  to  have  looked  to  Erasmus  for  companion¬ 
ship  and  help  in  the  work  he  was  already  carrying  on ;  while 
Erasmus  looked  to  Colet  for  inspiration  and  encouragement. 
When  Colet  heard  that  Erasmus  was  planning  to  leave  Ox¬ 
ford,  he  plead  with  him  to  stay  and  do  his  part  in  the  great 
work  of  restoring  the  true  theology  of  Christ  to  its  former 
glory.  He  suggested  that  Erasmus  take  some  of  the  Old 
Testament  books  and  do  with  them  what  he,  himself,  was 
attempting  to  do  with  the  Epistles.  This  Erasmus  did  not  as 
yet  feel  ready  to  do.  He  must  have  some  more  Greek.  If  he 
was  to  do  anything  of  the  sort  he  wished  to  go  to  the  source 
of  the  Word.  So  back  to  Paris  he  went,  and  delved  deeper 
into  his  study  of  Greek.  When  Colet  became  dean,  Erasmus 
wrote  him  a  letter  already  quoted  in  which  he  told  him  what 
he  had  been  doing  along  the  line  in  which  Colet  had  encour¬ 
aged  him.  Some  writers  go  so  far  as  to  give  Colet  all  the 
credit  for  Erasmus’  having  ever  done  his  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  at  all.  One  says:  “The  direction  and  the 
inspiration  which  Erasmus  derived  from  Colet  were  to  issue 
later  in  a  work  of  vast  importance;  of  more  immediate  conse¬ 
quence  than  anything  written  by  Colet  himself;  yet,  but  for 
Colet  it  is  likely  enough  that  it  would  never  have  been  written 
at  all.’” 

Yet,  when  Erasmus  wrote  Colet  sending  him  a  copy  of  the 
Novum  Instrumentum  and  telling  him  of  his  plans  to  go  on 
with  the  work  by  writing  a  paraphrase  commenting  on  the 
meaning  of  the  text  which  he  had  just  published,  Colet  wrote 
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Erasmus  as  follows  after  commenting  upon  the  reception  of 
new  Testament  in  England:*  “For  myself,  I  so  love  your 
work,  and  so  clasp  to  my  heart  this  new  edition  of  yours,  that 
it  excites  mingled  feelings.  For  at  one  time  I  am  seized  with 
sorrow  that  I  have  not  that  knowledge  of  Greek,  without 
which  one  is  good  for  nothing;  at  another  time  I  rejoice  in 
that  light  you  have  shed  forth  from  the  sun  of  your  genius. 

“Indeed,  Erasmus,  I  marvel  at  the  fruitfulness  of  your 
mind,  in  the  conception,  production,  and  daily  completion  of 
so  much,  during  a  life  so  unsettled,  and  without  the  assistance 
of  any  large  and  regular  income. 

“I  am  looking  out  for  your  ‘Jerome,*  who  will  owe  much 
to  you,  and  so  shall  we  also  when  able  to  read  him  with  your 
corrections  and  explanation.  ...  I  have  read  what  you  have 
written  on  the  First  Psalm,  and  I  admire  your  eloquence.  I 
want  to  know  what  you  are  going  to  write  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans. 

“Go  on,  Erasmus.  As  you  have  given  us  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  in  Latin,  illustrate  it  by  your  expositions,  and  give  us 
your  commentary  more  at  length  on  the  Gospels.  Your 
length  is  brevity;  the  appetite  increases  if  only  the  digestive 
organs  are  sound.  You  will  confer  a  great  boon  upon  those 
who  delight  to  read  your  writings  if  you  will  explain  the 
meaning,  (of  the  Gospels),  which  no  one  can  do  better  than 
you  can.  And  in  so  doing,  you  will  make  your  name  immortal — 
immortal  did  I  say? — ^the  name  of  Erasmus  never  can  perish; 
but  you  will  confer  eternal  glory  on  your  name,  and,  toiling 
on  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  you  will  become  a  partaker  of  his 
eternal  life. 

“In  deploring  your  fortune  you  do  not  act  bravely.  In  so 
great  a  work — in  making  known  the  Scriptures — ^your  for¬ 
tune  cannot  fail  you.  Only  put  your  trust  in  God,  who  will 
be  the  first  to  help  you,  and  who  will  stir  up  others  to  aid 
you  in  your  sacred  labours. 

“That  you  should  call  me  happy,  I  marvel !  If  you  speak 
of  fortune,  although  I  am  not  wholly  without  any,  yet  I  have 
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not  much,  hardly  sufficient  for  my  expenses.  I  should  think 
myself  happy  if,  even  in  extreme  poverty,  I  had  a  thousandth 
part  of  that  learning  and  wisdom  which  you  have  got  without 
wealth,  and  which,  as  it  is  peculiar  to  yourself,  so  also  you 
have  a  way  of  imparting  it,  which  I  don’t  know  how  to 
describe,  unless  I  call  it  that  ‘Erasmican’  way  of  your  own. 

“If  you  will  let  me,  I  will  become  your  disciple,  even  in 
learning  Greek,  notwithstanding  my  advanced  years  (being 
almost  an  old  man),  recollecting  that  Cato  learned  Greek  in 
his  old  age,  and  that  you  yourself,  of  equal  age  with  me,  are 
studying  Hebrew. 

“Love  me  as  ever;  and,  if  you  should  return  to  us,  count 
upon  my  devotion  to  your  service.” 

Whether  the  above  letter  is  an  expression  of  the  true  re¬ 
lationship  between  Erasmus  and  Colet  or  whether  it  is  an 
expression  of  Colet’s  own  humility  and  sense  of  his  own  falli¬ 
bility  and  imperfect  knowledge  is  a  question  for  study.  In  a 
letter  from  Marquard  von  Hatstein  to  Colet  in  1519*  he 
speaks  of  the  relationship  between  Erasmus  and  Colet  thus: 
“I  seem  to  myself  to  see  that  each  of  you  owes  much  to  the 
other,  but  which  of  the  two  owes  most  to  the  other  I  am 
doubtful.”  When  Erasmus  had  word  of  the  death  of  Colet 
in  1619,  he  wrote,  “For  thirty  years  I  have  not  felt  the  death 
of  a  friend  so  bitterly.”  .  .  .  and  “What  a  man  has  England 
and  what  a  friend  have  I  lost!”'* 

Another  of  the  Oxford  group  with  whom  Erasmus  became 
close  friends  was  Thomas  More.  More  was  much  younger 
than  Colet  and  Erasmus  but  he  had  been  sent  to  Oxford  to 
study  at  an  early  age.  He  and  Erasmus  were  much  together 
during  the  various  stays  of  Erasmus  in  England.  In  fact, 
Erasmus  often  visited  in  the  More  home.  The  two  men 
studied  and  wrote  together,  and  doubtless  Erasmus  had  a 
great  influence  on  his  young  friend.  On  one  of  the  visits  of 

’Seebohm,  Frederic,  Oxford  Reformers,  p.  469. 
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Erasmus  to  More  he  found  him  writing  Latin  epigrams  of 
which  the  following  is  an  example:*',  '* 

“A  squall  arose;  the  vessel’s  tossed; 

The  sailors  fear  their  lives  are  lost. 

*Our  sins,  our  sins,’  dismayed  they  cry, 

‘Have  wrought  this  fatal  destiny !’ 

“A  monk  it  chanced  was  of  the  crew. 

And  round  him  to  confess  they  drew. 

Yet  still  the  restless  ship  is  tossed. 

And  still  they  fear  their  lives  are  lost. 

“One  sailor,  keener  than  the  rest. 

Cries,  ‘With  our  sins  she’s  still  oppress’d ; 

Heave  out  that  monk,  who  bears  them  all. 

And  then  full  well  she’ll  ride  the  squall.’ 

“So  said,  so  done;  with  one  accord 
They  threw  the  saitiff  overboard. 

And  now  the  bark  before  the  gale 
Scuds  with  light  hull  and  easy  sail. 

“Learn  hence  the  weight  of  sin  to  know. 

With  which  a  ship  could  scarcely  go.” 

Erasmus’  light,  jesting  way  of  arriving  at  and  showing  a 
truth  was  reflected  in  More’s.  Together  they  did  Latin  trans¬ 
lations  and  studied  Greek.  It  was  at  More’s  house  that  In 
Praise  of  Folly  was  written  and  it  was  to  him  that  it  was 
dedicated. 

Perhaps  Erasmus’  influence  on  More  is  most  shown  in 
More’s  Utopia,  which  along  with  other  things  upheld  the 
principle  of  religious  tolerance.  It  is  to  be  doubted  that  More 
would  have  written  the  Utopia,  however,  had  he  dreamed  that 
a  year  later  Martin  Luther  would  head  a  revolt  against  the 
authority  of  the  Church.  It  is  in  this  aspect  that  More  shows 
his  two-sidedness.  On  the  one  hand  he  advocates  tolerance  in 
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the  Utopia  and  says  to  his  son-in-law,'*  “Son  Roper,  I  pray 
God  that  some  of  us  sit  upon  the  mountains  treading  heretics 
under  our  feet  like  ants,  live  not  the  day  that  we  gladly  would 
wish  to  be  at  a  league  and  composition  with  them  to  let  them 
have  their  churches  quietly  to  themselves,  so  that  they  would 
be  contented  to  let  us  have  ours  quietly  to  ourselves.”  On  the 
other  hand  we  find  him  taking  quite  another  attitude. 

At  one  time  More,  in  his  interest  in  religion,  seriously 
considered  entering  a  monastery.  It  is  known  that  Colet  had 
much  to  do  in  dissuading  him.  It  is  quite  likely  that  Erasmus, 
with  his  first-hand  knowledge  of  what  taking  vows  meant, 
also  used  his  infiuence.  Instead  of  taking  orders  More  en¬ 
tered  the  political  life  of  the  country.  We  find  him,  now  risen 
to  be  Lord  Chancellor,  not  so  tolerant.  Because  of  his  zeal  in 
the  suppression  of  heresy  he  was  offered  a  princely  sum  by 
the  bishops  in  Convocation.  Erasmus,  having  known  More  as 
an  advocate  of  toleration  in  religion,  doubted  the  word  which 
told  of  More’s  activities  as  a  persecutor  of  heretics.  Not  only 
was  he  mistaken  in  thinking  he  knew  all  the  workings  of  the 
mind  of  this  friend,  but  he  was  not  long  afterward  to  find 
that  he  had  misjudged  Henry  VIII  also,  for  he  was  horrified 
to  learn  of  the  ruthless  execution  of  More  when  he  refused 
to  take  an  oath  declaring  Henry  head  of  the  English  Church. 

There  is  some  evidence  of  relationship  between  Erasmus 
and  others  of  the  leading  men  of  England  at  the  time.  With 
More  was  executed  Bishop  Fisher,  who  as  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  had  often  entertained  Erasmus. 
These  two  had  been  friends  but  not  such  close  ones  as  More, 
Colet,  and  Erasmus  had  been.  It  was  under  the  patronage  of 
Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  of  Warham,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  that  Erasmus  had  gone  to  Cambridge  as  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Greek  in  1511.  Cranmer,  then  studying  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  doubtless  knew  and  felt  the  influence  of  the  great 
scholar  whose  pension  by  Warham  he  later  continued.  Just 
how  much  effect  the  contact  with  Erasmus  had  upon  Cranmer 
is  not  known.  It  has  been  said,  “The  publication  in  1516  of 
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the  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  by  Erasmus  was  followed 
by  a  devotion  on  Cranmer’s  part  to  the  study  of  Scripture.”'* 
Warham,  a  staunch  supporter  of  Erasmus,  was  the  man  to 
whom  Erasmus  was  handed  over  when  he  came  to  England 
at  the  invitation  of  Henry  VIII.  Warham  first  tried  a 
benefice  but  this  proved  so  unsatisfactory  to  Erasmus  that  it 
was  changed  to  the  pension  above  referred  to.  Once  in  a 
letter  from  Colet  to  Erasmus  this  statement  is  found:  “Our 
friend,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  I  was  with  him 
a  few  days  ago,  spoke  much  of  you,  and  desired  your  presence 
here  very  much.”'* 

Some  idea  of  the  influence  of  Erasmus  among  the  promi¬ 
nent  men  of  his  day  may  be  had  from  their  reaction  to  his 
Novum  Instrumentum.  Seebohm  says:'* 

“William  Lattimer,  of  Oxford,  one  of  the  earliest  Greek 
scholars  in  England,  expressed  his  ardent  approval  of  the 
new  Latin  translation,  and  would  have  been  glad,  he  said,  if 
Erasmus  had  gone  still  further,  and  translated  even  such 
words  as  'sabbatum*  and  the  like  into  classical  Latin. 

“Warham  had  all  along  encouraged  Erasmus  in  his  la¬ 
bours,  both  by  presents  of  money  and  constant  good  offices, 
and  now  he  recommended  the  ‘Novum  Instrumentum’  to 
some  of  his  brother  bishops  and  divines,  who,  he  wrote  to 
Erasmus,  all  acknowledged  that  the  work  was  worthy  of  the 
labour  bestowed  upon  it. 

“Fox,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  a  large  assembly  of 
magnates,  when  the  conversation  turned  on  Erasmus  and  his 
works,  declared  that  his  new  version  threw  so  much  light  on 
the  New  Testament,  that  it  was  worth  more  to  him  than  ten 
commentaries,  and  this  remark  was  approved  by  those  pres¬ 
ent.  The  Dean  of  Salisbury  used  almost  the  same  words  of 
commendation.” 

As  for  the  influence  of  Erasmus  on  Henry  VIII  and  his 
part  in  the  English  Reformation,  he  probably  had  little  or 
none.  More  likely  the  latter.  Henry  VIII  had  a  way  of 
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causing  every  man  contacting  him  to  feel  that  he  was  a  favor¬ 
ite.  This  may  explain  his  already-mentioned  letter  to 
Erasmus  in  which  he  enthusiastically  invited  him  to  make 
England  his  home  and  in  which  he  made  generous  offers 
which  he  never  carried  out. 

As  for  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  there  is  a  possibility 
that  Knox,  while  in  France  and  Switzerland,  had  contacts 
with  men  who  had  known  or  been  influenced  by  Erasmus 
even  though  he,  himself,  may  not  have  met  the  great  human¬ 
ist.  While  affecting  the  Reformation  in  neither  England  nor 
Scotland  to  any  great  extent,  directly,  Erasmus  did  make  his 
effect  felt  indirectly  by  the  impetus  he  gave  to  learning  in 
general  and  the  renewed  enthusiasm  for  study  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  due  to  his  Novum  Instrumentum  and  other  scriptural 
works. 

THE  RELATION  OF  ERASMUS  TO  RELIGIOUS  MOVEMENTS 
OUTSIDE  THE  REFORMATION 

The  revolt  of  Luther  opened  up  the  way  for  the  outbreak 
of  a  large  amount  of  irregular  independent  thinking  upon 
religion  and  theology  which  had  expressed  itself  sporadically 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Renais¬ 
sance  gave  new  life  to  the  dissatisfied  thought  of  the  time  and 
the  Reformation  was  the  spark  that  ignited  the  kindled  dis¬ 
content. 

Three  groups  appeared — Pantheistic  Mystics,  anti-Trini¬ 
tarians,  and  Anabaptists.  Four  things  characterized  this  dis¬ 
satisfaction :  independence,  desire  for  reform,  expression  of 
the  intellectual,  and  a  desire  to  return  to  the  Bible  as  the 
foundation  of  Christianity.  Not  all  four,  and  possibly  not 
more  than  two,  of  these  characteristics  were  found  in  any  one 
group,  but  corporately  all  four  were  present. 

These  characteristics  were  all  found  in  Erasmus,  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  they  were  derived  from  him,  for,  as 
noted,  they  were  present  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  promulgation  of  these  features  by  Erasmus 
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had  a  marked  influence  upon  these  several  groups  and  gave 
quickened  impetus  to  what  had  hitherto  been  somewhat 
dormant.  Luther  opened  the  way  for  an  outbreak  of  pent-up 
characteristics,  but  Erasmus  gave  the  necessary  quickening 
to  make  the  groups  factors  in  the  life  of  the  time,  and  to 
thrust  them  forward  in  the  progress  of  unfolding  thought 
untill  the  effect  is  felt  even  in  this  present  day. 

It  is  just  as  difficult  to  find  any  definite  personal  contact 
of  Erasmus  with  these  groups  as  it  is  to  place  a  finger  upon 
any  specific  influential,  personal  relationship  of  the  great 
humanist  with  the  Reformation  in  the  several  lands  where 
it  became  established. 

In  concluding  this  review  of  the  relation  of  Erasmus  to 
the  Reformation  we  may  summarize  it  all  briefly  by  stating 
a  few  of  the  findings  of  this  study: 

1.  It  is  quite  evident  that  Erasmus  had  an  important 
relation  to  the  Reformation. 

2.  The  relation  of  Erasmus  to  the  Reformation  is  in  no 
way  comparable  to  that  of  Luther,  Zwingli,  Farel,  Calvin, 
Knox,  and  others  of  lesser  import. 

3.  The  most  important  relation  of  Erasmus  to  the  Re¬ 
formation  is  seen  in  the  influence  he  exerted  as  a  preparation 
for  its  coming. 

4.  We  cannot  maintain  the  position  taken  by  some,  that 
without  Erasmus  Luther  would  have  been  impossible.  The 
Reformation  did  not  inhere  in,  nor  proceed  from  Erasmus. 
Dallas,  Texas. 
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“AND  SOME,  PASTORS  AND  TEACHERS” 

A  Page  From  My  Day  In  His  Vineyard 

By  Perry  Wayland  Sinks,  S.T.D. 

Editor’s  Note:  The  application  of  the  principles  underlying  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestive  program  is  much  needed  in  the  church  at  large.  Such 
indoctrination  of  the  members  in  the  Scriptures  would  revolutionize 
.conditions  in  many  congregations.  The  details  of  the  plan  are  those  of 
a  successful  pastor  in  many  fields.  resourceful  pastor  would  be  free 
to  present  a  “curriculum”  of  his  own  arrangement. 

The  apostle  Paul,  in  his  message  to  the  Ephesians,  makes 
mention  of  various  enablement  gifts  for  ministering  to  the 
churches.  Dr.  Scofield,  in  his  note,  holds  that  these  are 
determined  “providentially”  or  “directly”  by  the  Spirit,  both 
as  to  the  place  and  the  character  of  the  service  to  be  rendered. 
The  kind  and  quality  of  the  service  requisite  is  determined 
by  the  local  conditions  and  needs.  The  need  in  “some” 
churches  or  places  was  “apostles”;  other  churches  or  places, 
“prophets”;  others,  “evangelists”;  and  still  other  churches 
and  places,  the  need  was  “pastors  and  teachers.”  Notice,  in 
this  last,  that  it  is  a  duplex  or  mutually  reciprocating  service 
— either,  to  the  help  of  the  other,  and  neither,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other.  Shepherding  and  feeding  the  flock,  and  safe¬ 
guarding  and  teaching  the  household  of  faith,  is  the  sublime 
privilege  of  the  settled  minister.  And  the  justifying  reason 
for  this  combined  and  reciprocal  gift  is  that  “devouring 
wolves”  prowl  around  (Acts  20:29),  and  “false  teachers” 
seek  to  delude  with  “damnable  heresies”  (2  Peter  2:1).  There¬ 
fore  “pastors  and  teachers”  are  both  enjoined  and  conjoined 
by  the  Spirit. 

These  terms  are  enjoined  and  conjoined  in  modem  times 
by  some  churches  in  the  installation  of  a  settled  minister. 
This  fundamental  recognition  prompted  me,  personally,  as 
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my  ministry  advanced  and  the  sense  of  my  responsibility  in- 
creased,  to  plan  (when  entering  upon  a  new  pastorate)  my 
prospective  ministry  in  the  new  field  somewhat  as  a  curricu- 
lum  of  applied  Christianity  for  my  church  and  congregation, 
under  the  recognition  that  I  was  “pastor  and  teacher.”  This 
conception  took  shape  practically,  though  without  publicity  or 
even  announcement  and  without  consulting  any  one^  as  an 
orderly  consideration  of  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  for  the  “edifying  of  the  members.”  The  plan  was  not 
hard  and  fast,  but  fiexible  and  adaptable  to  local  conditions 
and  needs.  The  plan  adopted  and  observed  in  several  pasto¬ 
rates  was  substantially  as  follows: 

First  year.  The  Bible — ^the  revelation  from  the  infinite 
God  to  finite  man,  the  sole  basis  of  all  specifically  Christian 
truth.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  the  textbook  of  revealed  truth  and  grace. 

Second  year.  Christ,  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  Son  of  God  (the  “only  begotten”) 
and  son  of  Mary  (“born  of  a  virgin”),  the  “alpha”  and 
“omega,”  the  “first  and  the  last,”  the  center  and  circumfer¬ 
ence,  the  substance,  motive,  and  the  consummation  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

Third  year.  The  Christian  church,  the  agency  and  the 
instrumentality  (it  is  both)  for  extending  the  Kingdom  of 
on  earth  to  the  end  of  the  age.  In  its  nature  and  mis¬ 
sion,  the  church  is  both  an  organization  and  an  organism,  the 
latter  the  “body  of  Christ”  of  which  all  true  believers  in  Him 
and  His  finished  work  are  component  members. 

Fourth  year.  The  application  of  the  Christian  system  to 
the  complex  needs  and  the  diverse  relations  of  the  community 
life  and  interests,  and  to  the  human  brotherhood  of  all  be¬ 
lieving  mankind  throughout  the  earth.  This  involves  the 
employment  of  all  the  agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  both 
the  organism  and  organization. 

The  adoption  of  some  such  curriculum  is  adapted  to  pro¬ 
mote  beneficent  results  to  both  minister  and  church.  To 
the  minister,  it  would  broaden  the  scope  of  his  study  after 
his  school  days;  enhance  his  appreciation  of  the  Scriptures— 
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'the  endless  look’* — as  the  revelation  of  the  mind  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  God;  and  give,  thus,  a  balanced  emphasis  to  both 
fundamental  and  incidental  truth.  Among  other  advantages 
accruing  to  the  church,  it  would  supply  its  members  with  an 
intelligent  basis  for  faith  and  deepen  their  apprehension  of 
the  church’s  nature  and  mission  in  the  world.  (Alas!  Unto 
too  many  devout  persons,  the  church  is  only  another  and  dif¬ 
ferent  organization  for  human  betterment).  More  than  this, 
as  a  practical  result  of  this  somewhat  systematic  instruction 
in  the  fundamentals  of  the  faith,  extending  over  a  number  of 
years,  believers  would  be  safeguarded  against  narrow  and 
visionary  religionists  and  false  teachers  which,  in  every  age 
since  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  have  been  the  exposure  of  un¬ 
instructed  believers.  Against  this  exposure,  Paul  forewarned 
the  elders  of  the  church  at  Ephesus  at  the  close  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  ministry  (Acts  20:28-31).  In  the  course  of  my  min¬ 
istry,  now  more  than  sixty  years,  in  seventeen  pastorates,  in 
cities  and  towns  of  seven  different  states,  from  Jacksonville, 
Illinois,  to  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  from  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan,  to  Key  West  Florida — I  have  had  abundant  opportunity 
to  note  the  sad  havoc  from  new  cults,  the  revamping  of 
earlier  heresies,  and  the  adoption  of  misfaiths  and  false 
faiths  and  a  one-angle  view  of  revealed  truth,  and  hence  the 
weakening  of  the  true  Christian  faith.  Based  on  this  obser¬ 
vation,  I  would  bear  this  testimony  that  I  have  never  known 
of  one  person  being  drawn  away  from  a  Christian  church 
who  was  even  moderately  grounded  in  fundamental  truth — 
not  one.  I  have  known  of  a  number  of  nominal  church  mem¬ 
bers  who,  consequent  upon  their  lack  of  instruction  in  “the 
faith  once  for  all  delivered  unto  the  saints,”  were  caught  in 
the  meshes  of  part  truths  and  whole  errors.  A  part  truth, 
advocated  as  the  whole  truth,  is  the  most  pernicious  of  lies; 
and  the  so-claimed  special  revelations  to  finite  men  and 
women,  are  Satan’s  beguiling  delusions  to  weaken  and  destroy 
the  evangelical  faith.  Paul  summarizes  the  teaching  function 
of  the  minister-pastor  that  it  is  “For  the  edifying  of  the  body 
of  Christ”  and  thus  to  safeguard  against  being  “tossed  to 
and  fro,  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  by 
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the  sleight  of  men,  and  cunning  craftiness,  whereby  they  lie 
in  wait  to  deceive”  (Eph.  4:12-14). 

An  additional  word  concerning  this  “curriculum”:  It 
was  for  the  morning  service  on  the  Lord’s  Day  and  allowed 
and  provided  for  all  the  special  interests  of  the  church  and 
for  opportune  movements  in  its  organizations. 

Ruskin,  Florida. 


INSPIRED  CONFESSION 

Ecclesiastes  is  an  inspired  confession  of  failure  and  pes¬ 
simism,  when  God  is  excluded,  when  man  lives  under  the 
sun,  and  forgets  the  larger  part,  which  is  always  over  the 
sun,  the  eternal  and  abiding  things.  If  we  want  to  know 
what  a  man  of  great  privilege,  and  of  great  learning,  and 
great  wisdom  can  come  to,  read  this  record  of  a  man  who 
has  put  God  out  of  count  in  his  actual  life.  Then  we  can 
turn  to  modern  writers,  and  we  shall  find  they  are  all  in  the 
same  category  of  pessimism,  “Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is 
vanity.”  What  a  lie  that  is!  It  is  not  true  when  a  man 
lives  with  God  who  is  above  the  sun  ...  he  does  not  say, 
“Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity.”  He  says — 

Heaven  above  is  softer  blue. 

Earth  around  is  sweeter  green. 

— G.  Campbell  Morgan, 

The  Bible  UOO  years  after  15S8. 
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THE  SEVEN-FOLD  PURPOSE  OF  THE  INCARNATION 
By  Howard  C.  Zabriskie,  Th.D. 

INTRODUCTION 

There  is  no  truth  more  clearly  attested  by  Scripture  than 
the  fact  of  the  Incarnation.  Many  have  tried  in  vain  to  dis¬ 
prove  this  cardinal  doctrine.  Volumes  have  been  written  to 
show  that  Christ  Jesus  was  not  the  Son  of  God,  but  one 
after  another  of  these  writings  has  passed  into  oblivion.  If 
this  doctrine  should  be  proved  false,  all  the  hopes  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  would  instantly  crumble  into  dust,  for  the  Incama^ 
iton  of  Christ  is  one  of  those  pillars  without  which  the 
Christian  faith  could  not  stand. 

There  are  many  passages  of  Scripture  that  give  obvious 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  Christ  although  being  God  became 
man.  While  all  Scriptures  that  touch  on  this  subject  cannot 
be  examined,  a  few  should  be  noticed  in  passing.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  important  portions  of  Scripture  dealing  with 
this  truth  is  found  in  the  opening  chapter  of  John’s  Gospel. 
There  we  read:  “In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the 
Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  The  same  was 
in  the  beginning  with  God.  And  the  Word  was  made 
[became]  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us  .  .  .”  (John  1:1,  2,  14). 

The  word  Idyog  has  a  variety  of  meanings  in  the  Greek, 
but  here  it  manifestly  speaks  of  a  person.  Verse  3  removes 
all  doubt  that  such  is  the  case,  for  no  inanimate  object  could 
be  correctly  called  the  Creator  of  all  things.  John  declares 
that  this  X6Yog  was  the  agent  of  creation.  He  who  was  with 
God  and  at  the  same  time  was  God  became  flesh.  One  could 
not  hope  for  a  clearer  declaration  of  the  fact  of  the  Incarna¬ 
tion. 
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Another  portion  of  the  Word  which  pictures  this  truth 
with  equal  vividness  is  Philippians  2;5-7.  Paul  says  in 
verses  6  and  7  of  this  passage :  “Who  being  in  the  form  of 
God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God :  But  made 
himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a 
servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men.” 

Here  again  one  finds  that  the  Scripture  emphatically 
states  that  Christ  was  in  the  form  of  God  and  was  equal  with 
God,  but  that  He  became  like  a  man.  Other  passages,  such 
as  Galatians  4 :4,  and  Romans  1 :3-4,  could  also  be  dealt  with 
profitably,  but  these  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  Bible  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation. 

The  importance  of  such  a  doctrine  hardly  need  be  em¬ 
phasized  to  one  who  is  already  a  Christian,  but  many  whose 
eyes  are  still  blinded  by  Satan  feel  that  this  doctrine  could 
easily  be  deleted  from  the  Sacred  Page  without  injuring 
seriously  the  Christian  faith.  It  is  especially  to  this  class 
that  the  importance  of  such  a  doctrine  must  be  shown. 

First  of  all,  if  Christ  is  not  the  Son  of  God  in  the  sense 
of  being  God  Himself,  then  He  is  the  chief  of  sinners.  Many 
say  that  He  was  a  good  man,  or  that  He  was  the  best  of 
teachers,  but  if  He  was  not  the  Son  of  God,  he  was  worse 
than  an  infidel.  His  system  of  truth  and  His  morals  rest  on 
this  fact,  for  if  He  was  not  what  He  claimed  to  be,  then  He 
was  a  liar,  and  one  can  place  no  faith  in  any  of  His  sayings. 
Christ  said  that  He  and  the  Father  were  one  (John  17:21, 
22).  One  sees  then  that  all  of  the  teachings  of  Christ  are  of 
no  value  if  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation  is  not  established. 

Not  only  are  the  teachings  of  Christ  of  no  value  if  the 
Incarnation  is  not  a  fact,  but  also  the  work  of  Christ  is  of  no 
consequence.  Truly  without  His  death  on  the  cross,  none 
could  ever  enter  heaven,  much  less  have  access  to  the  Father. 
Remove  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation,  and  the  death  of  Christ 
becomes  of  no  more  value  than  that  of  another  man,  and  His 
resurrection  resolves  itself  into  a  fable.  We  lay  our  loved 
ones  into  the  grave  with  hope  if  they  have  died  in  the  Lord, 
but  we  do  so  because  He  has  risen  from  the  dead  thereby 
gaining  the  victory  over  death.  However,  if  one  can  prove 
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false  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  it  would  follow  that 
Christ  is  still  in  the  grave,  all  men  are  still  in  their  sin,  and 
all  hope  is  gone.  Seeing  then  that  the  teachings  of  Christ 
and  also  the  work  of  Christ  depend  upon  the  fact  of  the  In¬ 
carnation  for  their  value,  one  begins  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
importance  of  this  doctrine. 

There  are  two  truths  that  are  often  confused  even  in  the 
minds  of  well  trained  scholars.  These  are  the  fact  and  the 
method  of  the  Incarnation.  Dr.  G.  Machen  wrote  a  masterful 
work  on  the  Incarnation  but  entitled  it  The  Virgin  Birth. 
While  one  should  not  minimize  the  importance  of  this  latter 
truth,  one  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  Virgin  Birth  is  only 
the  method  by  which  the  Son  became  incarnate. 

Some  today  are  contending  that  this  doctrine  is  not  of  any 
importance,  but  the  fact  of  this  doctrine  carries  with  it  great 
significance.  If  Christ  was  not  virgin  born,  then  He  was  not 
God  in  the  flesh  and  was  a  man  possessed  of  the  same  sinful 
nature  as  that  characterizing  all  the  other  Adamic  creatures. 
Deny  the  Virgin  Birth  and  the  Bible  becomes  fallacious,  for 
it  declares  that  Christ  was  born  of  a  virgin.  Isaiah  7 :14  pro¬ 
phetically  declares  this  truth  and  Luke  31:35  reiterates  this 
prophecy.  Matthew  1 :18-25  records  this  same  prophecy  and 
also  its  fulfillment,  and  one  finds  that  the  birth  of  Christ 
occurred  precisely  as  predicted.  Therefore,  if  one  has  any 
regard  for  the  validity  of  the  Scriptures,  he  must  believe  in 
the  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ.  Moreover,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  this  is  but  the  method  of  the  Incarnation. 

Having  seen  the  fact  of  this  great  truth,  its  importance, 
and  the  method  by  which  it  was  accomplished,  we  may  notice 
the  purposes  underlying  this  phenomenal  occurrence.  It  is 
surprising  as  one  scans  the  many  books  written  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  to  find  how  few  deal  with  this  phase  of  the  truth.  Of 
those  who  do  hint  at  the  several  reasons  why  God  the  Son 
became  man,  they  confine  themselves  to  either  one  or  two. 
Some  say  this  thing  took  place  that  Christ  might  become 
Israel’s  long-looked-for  King.  Others  maintain  that  He  must 
have  become  man  to  die  on  the  cross  and  thereby  provide  sal¬ 
vation  for  all  men.  A  few  hold  that  for  both  of  these  reasons 
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God  the  Son  partook  of  human  flesh.  Few,  however,  g« 
beyond  these  facts  in  setting  forth  the  purposes  of  this  great 
incident.  There  are,  it  seems  to  me,  at  least  seven  objectives 
in  the  Incarnation. 

The  Objectives  of  the  Incarnation 

1.  The  Earthly  Purpose, 

The  first  reason  for  the  Incarnation  that  one  logically 
should  note  is  that  one  prophetically  declared  in  the  Old 
Testament.  There  one  reads  that  Christ  must  become  man 
that  He  might  be  the  earthly  King  of  Israel.  One  finds  in 
II  Samuel  7 :12-16  a  clear  statement  regarding  this  truth.  In 
this  passage  there  are  three  basic  ideas.  First,  it  is  stated 
that  the  seed  of  David  will  build  a  house  for  the  Lord.  In  the 
second  place  it  is  declared  that  the  seed  of  David  is  to  have 
an  everlasting  throne  and  kingdom.  The  third  fact  is  that 
a  relationship  of  Sonship  is  set  up  with  God  for  the  seed  of 
David. 

The  first  of  these  three  facts  must  be  looked  at  with  some 
care.  David  is  told  by  the  Lord  that  he  would  not  build  a 
house  for  the  Lord  but  that  his  son,  Solomon,  would.  One 
wonders  then  if  Solomon,  when  he  built  the  temple,  fulfilled 
all  of  this  promise.  Manifestly  not  for  in  I  Kings  8 :13  Solo¬ 
mon  says  of  this  structure:  “I  have  surely  built  thee  an 
house  to  dwell  in,  a  settled  place  for  thee  to  abide  in  for¬ 
ever  [of-ivl.” 

Perhaps  he  thought  this  temple  which  he  had  built  would 
continue  in  a  different  form  forever,  but  such  a  supposition 
hardly  seems  reasonable.  When  one  turns  to  the  passage 
found  in  Zechariah  6 :12,  he  becomes  fully  convinced  that  the 
Lord  had  something  more  than  a  mere  earthly  temple  in  view. 
Here  the  passage  is  plain  that  the  BRANCH  shall  build  a  temple 
for  the  Lord.  The  prophetic  utterance,  then,  spoken  by  the 
Lord  to  David,  has  a  double  fulfillment.  Primarily  it  refers 
to  the  actual  temple  of  Solomon,  but  it  also  speaks  of  Christ’s 
earthly  body,  as  Zechariah  6:12  shows. 

The  next  fact  that  was  noted  is  that  the  seed  of  David  is 
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to  have  an  everlasting  throne  and  kingdom.  The  words  here 
used  for  everlasting  are  the  Hebrew  words  ny.  Although 
this  expression  does  not  always  mean  everlasting,  it  does 
often  mean  that,  and  one  should  give  it  that  meaning  unless 
the  context  makes  clear  that  such  is  not  the  case.  In  this 
passage  before  us,  there  is  no  possibility  of  limiting  the  word. 
The  dynasties  of  the  earth,  history  shows,  always  fade  away. 
Then,  too  David  did  not  regard  this  promise  as  limited.  II 
Samuel  7:19  shows  that  David  regarded  the  fulfillment  of 
this  promise  as  being  afar  off.  Turning  to  Psalms  89,  one  is 
not  left  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in 
II  Samuel.  Psalms  89:4,  29,  36  shows  that  the  throne  and 
kingdom  covenanted  to  David  will  be  an  everlasting  posses¬ 
sion.  Since  earthly  dynasties  fail,  the  only  possible  way  for 
this  prophecy  to  find  its  fulfillment  is  for  one  to  come  who  is 
eternal  in  Himself.  Surely  none  has  come  of  such  a  char¬ 
acter  except  Christ. 

A  very  popular  question  regarding  this  prophecy  should 
be  dealt  with  briefly  at  this  point.  Should  one  regard  this 
throne  in  a  temporal  sense  or  can  it  be  spiritualized?  Sev¬ 
eral  reasons  can  be  given  to  show  that  to  spiritualize  this 
promise  would  be  entirely  misleading.  In  the  first  place  one 
notices  in  the  passage  in  II  Samuel  7:16  that  the  promise 
was  given  to  David.  The  conversation  in  this  passage  was 
about  an  earthly  kingdom.  The  entire  context  also  conveys 
this  same  idea.  The  earthly  aspect  of  this  kingdom  is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  one  in  strong  language  in  Psalms  89.  One  must 
bear  in  mind  that  though  revelation  is  progressive,  it  must 
not  be  in  conflict  with  what  has  gone  before.  If  one  makes 
David’s  throne,  his  seed,  and  his  kingdom  to  be  spiritual  in 
this  passage  in  II  Samuel,  then  to  be  consistent  he  must  make 
the  Abrahamic  covenant  also  spiritual.  To  do  the  latter 
would  be  the  height  of  folly  for  it  is  unmistakably  earthly. 
Probably  the  reason  many  give  to  this  promise  of  an  earthly 
throne  and  kingdom  a  spiritual  interpretation  is  that  they  are 
reasoning  from  a  false  premise.  They  say  that  the  physical 
is  not  spiritual.  This  assumption  is  not  true  for  Christ  was 
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a  spiritual  being,  but  He  took  on  physical  form;  yet  at  the 
same  time  He  was  none  the  less  spiritual. 

The  last  truth  noticed  here  is  that  a  relation  of  sonship 
is  set  up  with  God  for  the  seed  of  David.  Beginning  with 
the  Exodus,  God  looked  upon  the  nation  Israel  as  His  son 
(Ex.  4:22).  But  now  an  individual  from  that  nation  is 
singled  out  and  designated  as  a  son.  The  fourteenth  and  fif. 
teenth  verses  of  II  Samuel  7  show  that  the  sonship  as  applied 
to  the  Davidic  covenant  rests  on  two  attributes  of  God,  His 
justice  and  mercy. 

This  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  problem.  This  prophecy  can¬ 
not  apply  directly  to  Christ,  for  He  had  no  sin,  neither  can  it 
stop  with  Solomon,  for  then  the  idea  of  eternity  would  be 
blotted  out.  One  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  this  passage 
has  both  a  near  and  a  far  view.  While  it  does  apply  to  Solo¬ 
mon  in  the  then  present,  it  looks  ahead  just  as  surely  to  the 
future.  To  be  sure  that  such  is  the  case  one  needs  only  to 
compare  this  passage  with  a  later  statement  of  it  in  I  Chron¬ 
icles  17  ;11.  There  is  nothing  about  sin  in  this  passage.  This 
passage  in  Chronicles  was  written  some  five  hundred  years 
later  than  the  one  in  II  Samuel,  and  in  the  passing  of  time  it 
had  become  apparent,  as  this  verse  shows,  that  this  prophecy 
could  no  longer  refer  to  Solomon  alone  but  must  refer  to 
Christ. 

One  sees,  then,  that  an  earthly  throne  and  kingdom  have 
been  promised  to  the  nation  Israel.  This  throne  and  kingdom 
is  earthly  and  will  continue  forever.  It  has  been  shown  that 
such  an  event  could  not  come  to  pass  apart  from  the  coming 
of  someone  who  is  eternal.  Turning  to  the  New  Testament, 
one  finds  that  Christ  came  as  the  rightful  King  of  Israel  and 
offered  to  the  Jewish  nation  this  earthly  kingdom,  the  king¬ 
dom  so  long  ago  prophesied  to  them,  but  they  rejected  both 
the  offer  and  the  offerer. 

Unless  Christ  is  the  rightful  Son  of  David,  although  He 
might  have  otherwise  become  incarnate.  He  could  never  fulfill 
these  promises.  Does  one  have  any  real  evidence  that  Christ 
can  be  rightly  called  by  this  appellation?  Yes,  for  the 
genealogies  in  Matthew  1  and  Luke  3  both  show  Christ’s  re- 
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lationship  to  David.  Joseph,  Christ’s  legal  father,  was  a 
son  of  David,  and  Mary,  His  mother,  was  also  a  descendant 
of  this  man.  Then,  too,  one  finds  in  such  passages  as  Mat¬ 
thew  9 :27 ;  16 :22 ;  Mark  10 :47 ;  Luke  18 :38  that  Christ  was 
called  by  this  title  by  those  who  sought  help  from  Him.  There 
is  no  record  that  He  ever  rebuked  the  disciples  for  calling 
Him  the  Son  of  David.  Surely  He  would  have  done  this  had 
He  not  been  truly  David’s  Son.  Again  when  He  entered  into 
Jerusalem,  He  was  hailed  as  David’s  Son,  and  neither  the 
Scribes  nor  the  Pharisees  objected  to  this,  which  they  would 
have  done  had  Christ  been  falsely  called  in  this  fashion,  for 
they  were  seeking  to  find  some  fault  in  His  life.  Lastly,  the 
apostles,  under  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  speak  of 
Christ  in  His  human  nature  as  belonging  to  David.  He  must, 
then,  be  David’s  Son  and  therefore  rightly  entitled  to  the 
throne. 

Although  one  sees  that  these  promises  made  to  the  Old 
Testament  saints  cannot  be  fulfilled  except  through  the  Son 
of  God,  and  although  one  sees  that  Christ  came  as  the  right¬ 
ful  Son  of  David  and  thereby  is  able  to  fulfill  these  prophecies, 
one  is  troubled  because  this  purpose  of  the  Incarnation  appar¬ 
ently  failed  to  be  realized.  However,  this  should  not  cause 
anxiety,  for  it  will  be  seen  that  few  of  the  seven  purposes 
were  fully  realized  during  the  first  advent  of  Christ.  Because 
of  this  fact.  He  must  needs  return  to  inaugurate  and  rule  over 
this  kingdom  of  which  He  is  still  the  rightful  King. 

One  thing  further  which  shows  that  the  coming  earthly 
kingdom  cannot  be  realized  apart  from  the  Incarnation  is  its 
heavenly  character.  This  character  of  the  kingdom  is  clearly 
described  in  Isaiah  2:4;  11:4-5,  and  Hosea  2:18.  There  will 
be  no  more  wars;  evil  will  be  judged  with  righteousness;  all 
shall  dwell  in  safety.  Man  has  been  trying  to  realize  such  a 
kingdom  throughout  the  age,  but  he  is  farther  from  his  goal 
today  than  ever  before.  Such  a  condition  of  things  can  only 
be  realized  with  Christ,  the  God-man  as  ruler.  Until  He 
returns  to  the  earth,  the  divine  rule  in  the  earth  will  not  be 
realized. 
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2.  The  Heavenly  Purpose. 

Just  as  there  is  an  earthly  purpose  in  the  Incarnation  of 
Christ,  so  also  is  there  a  heavenly  purpose.  Someone  has  well 
said,  “Christ  became  what  He  was  not  in  order  that  man 
might  become  what  he  was  not.”  God  wanted  an  earthly 
people,  but  He  also  wanted  a  heavenly  people.  This  purpose 
could  only  be  realized  by  the  Incarnate  Christ. 

God  created  man  in  innocence  and  placed  him  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  He  did  not  burden  him  with  a  long  set  of 
rules  which  he  must  obey  in  order  to  be  kept  in  fellowship 
with  God;  rather,  God  gave  him  a  few  simple  instructions 
consisting  of  one  negation.  He  was  not  to  eat  of  the  fruit 
which  grew  on  the  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  garden.  If  man 
disobeyed  this  simple  negation,  death  would  come  not  only  to 
him  but  to  all  his  posterity.  This  death  was  both  physical 
and  spiritual. 

The  story  of  man’s  failure  and  the  consequences  is  too 
well  known  to  be  here  described.  He  sinned  by  disobeying 
God,  and  he  thereby  brought  the  curse  of  God  upon  the  whole 
human  race.  God  was  now  faced  with  the  problem  of  just 
how  to  save  the  fallen  race  of  man  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  His  justice  and  His  holiness.  His  problem  was,  to 
speaks  the  words  of  Romans  3:26,  “.  .  .  .  that  he  might  be 
just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus.” 

To  say  that  the  Incarnation  is  the  solution  of  this  problem 
is  simple,  but  to  explain  just  how  this  act  could  solve  the 
problem  is  a  more  difficult  task.  Perhaps  the  full  import  of 
this  can  never  be  seen  until  we  possess  clearer  vision  than  we 
have  at  present,  but  one  can  at  least  get  a  faint  glimpse  of 
the  reason. 

When  sin  gained  its  entrance  into  the  world,  it  not  only 
affected  man  but  also  had  its  effects  on  God.  His  love  for  the 
work  of  His  creation  could  not  find  its  complete  satisfaction 
if  all  His  creatures  were  instantly  blotted  out  of  existence. 
Nor  could  His  justice  be  satisfied  if  He  saved  men  apart  from 
a  just  payment  for  the  wrong  sin  had  wrought.  Some  go  so 
far  as  to  say  sin  caused  a  disruption  between  these  two  attri- 
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butes,  but  this  seems  to  me  hardly  plausible.  Both  His  love 
and  His  justice  are  infinite  and  one  must  not  think  of  the  love 
coming  to  the  rescue  of  the  justice  nor  can  the  justice  be  said 
to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  love.  It  was  the  death  of  Christ 
on  the  cross,  made  possible  by  the  Incarnation,  that  satisfied 
God  in  every  respect. 

Practically  all  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  have  to  do 
with  the  earthly  aspect  of  the  Incarnation,  and  for  this  reason 
the  heavenly  purpose  has  been  much  neglected  by  many  stu¬ 
dents.  A  careful  study  of  the  New  Testament,  however,  will 
reveal  the  fact  of  this  aspect  of  the  truth.  The  heavenly  pur¬ 
pose  is  seen  in  the  Old  Testament  only  in  a  typical  manner. 
For  instance,  the  Kinsman  Redeemer  speaks  of  this  aspect  of 
Christ’s  work.  Provision  was  made  under  the  old  economy 
whereby  a  man,  if  he  had  sold  himself  to  a  wealthy  stranger, 
could  be  redeemed.  The  first  qualification  was  that  the  re¬ 
deemer  be  a  near  kinsman.  This  beautifully  pictures  the  work 
of  Christ.  Man  had  sold  himself  to  Satan,  and  Christ  was 
not  able  to  redeem  him  until  He  Himself  became  man.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  this  phase  of  Christ’s  work  Jonathan  Edwards  says: 
“First,  I  would  consider  Christ’s  taking  upon  him  our  nature, 
to  put  himself  in  a  capacity  to  purchase  redemption  for  us. 
This  was  absolutely  necessary,  for  though  Christ,  as  God,  was 
infinitely  sufficient  for  the  work,  yet  to  be  in  an  immediate 
capacity  for  it,  it  was  needful  that  he  should  not  only  be  God, 
but  man.  If  Christ  had  remained  only  in  the  divine  nature, 
he  could  not  have  purchased  our  salvation,  not  from  any  im¬ 
perfection  of  the  divine  nature,  but  by  reason  of  its  absolute 
and  infinite  perfection;  for  Christ,  merely  as  God,  was  not 
capable  either  of  obedience  or  suffering.”*  Therefore  to 
redeem  man  Christ  must  first  of  all  become  man  and  this  was 
realized  at  the  Incarnation. 

The  second  qualification  that  must  be  met  by  the  Kinsman 
Redeemer  was  that  he  be  able  to  redeem.  Though  a  man 
might  wish  to  redeem,  if  he  could  not  pay  the  price  all  his 
desire  to  do  so  could  not  avail  anything.  If  Christ,  in  be- 


^History  of  Redemption,  p.  77. 
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coming  man,  had  laid  aside  His  deity — there  are  many  today 
who  affirm  precisely  that  He  did — ^then  the  fact  that  He  was 
a  near  kinsman  would  not  have  availed.  He  must  be  a  near 
kinsman  but  He  must  also  be  able  to  pay  the  price.  Christ, 
by  means  of  the  Incarnation,  peculiar  and  supernatural  as  it 
was,  was  the  God-man  and  as  such  was  fully  able  to  effect  for 
man  a  full  and  complete  salvation. 

It  has  been  shown  that  by  the  earthly  purpose  is  meant 
the  fact  of  Christ’s  becoming  King  and  thereby  fulfilling  the 
Old  Testament  prophecies  made  to  Israel.  By  the  heavenly 
purpose  is  meant  the  fact  of  Christ’s  becoming  the  Savior,  by 
which  office  He  brings  many  sons  into  glory.  At  first  thought 
it  might  seem  rather  pessimistic  to  say  that  Christ  became 
man  to  die,  but  that  is  the  truth.  In  no  other  way  could  man 
gain  access  to  God.  Christ,  knowing  that  the  wages  of  sin 
is  death,  died  and  by  His  death  paid  the  penalty  for  sin.  His 
death  does  not  save  men,  but  it  makes  their  salvation  pos¬ 
sible.  God  now  has  been  satisfied;  all  of  His  demands  have 
been  met.  Man  now  can  be  saved  if  he  turns  in  faith  and 
accepts  the  salvation  so  freely  offered  by  God. 

Some  may  feel  that  these  two  purposes  cover  all  of  the 
reasons  why  God  became  man.  Perhaps  all  other  reasons 
may  be  classified  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  this,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  such  a  classification  is  not  justified  even  if  pos¬ 
sible.  As  has  been  shown,  the  earthly  purpose  of  the  Incar¬ 
nation  relates  itself  solely  to  the  earthly  kingdom  promised 
to  Israel,  while  the  heavenly  purpose  bears  a  relation  only 
to  that  group  of  people  known  as  the  Church. 

3.  The  Provision  of  a  High  Priest. 

A  third  reason  for  the  Incarnation  of  Christ  is  that  He 
might  become  a  merciful  and  faithful  High  Priest.  The 
work  of  priesthood  could  not  have  been  possible  if  the  Son 
had  not  become  man.  Hebrews  7  shows  that  this  work  of 
Christ  was  made  necessary  by  the  fact  of  the  imperfections 
of  the  Aaronic  Priesthood.  If  under  this  system  things  were 
made  perfect,  there  surely  would  have  been  no  need  for  an¬ 
other  to  come,  one  who  would  be  after  the  order  of  Melchis- 
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edec.  But  because  under  the  old  order  there  was  need  of  the 
continual  offering  of  sacrifices  and  because  under  this  system 
the  person  could  never  be  cleansed  from  sin,  Christ  came  to 
the  earth,  lived  a  perfect  life,  died,  rose  from  the  dead, 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  now  is  seated  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  there  to  abide  continually  as  a  priest. 

The  priestly  work  of  Christ  has  reference  to  the  weakness 
ness  and  immaturity  of  the  Christian.  The  Son,  having  be¬ 
come  a  man  and  having  been  tempted  in  all  points  like  as 
we  are,  yet  without  sin,  is  able  to  bear  patiently  with  our 
weaknesses.  We  are  told  that  He  knoweth  our  frame  and 
remembereth  that  we  are  dust.  Because  He  has  learned 
obedience  through  suffering.  He  is  able  to  help  those  who  are 
tempted,  and  by  His  death  for  us  bring  us  to  God  (Heb. 
5:8,9). 

As  a  prophet  Christ  represented  God  to  man,  but  as  a 
priest  He  represents  man  to  God.  How  much  more  patient 
and  understanding  He  must  be  towards  us  having  become 
acquainted  through  the  Incarnation  with  all  of  man’s  weak¬ 
nesses. 

(4)  The  Destruction  of  Satan, 

In  Hebrews  2:14  one  notices  an  interesting  and  yet  much 
overlooked  bit  of  truth.  Here  one  reads:  “Forasmuch  then 
as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also 
himself  likewise  took  part  of  the  same;  that  through  death 
he  might  destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is, 
the  devil.” 

Like  the  earthly  purpose  for  the  Incarnation,  this  purpose 
will  not  find  a  full  and  complete  fulfillment  until  Christ  re¬ 
turns  to  earth.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  death  had  no 
effect  on  the  Son  prior  to  the  Incarnation.  But  when  He  be¬ 
came  a  man,  Satan  at  once  began  his  attacks.  He  tried  at 
first  to  get  Christ  to  submit  to  him  but,  being  unsuccessful, 
attempted  to  put  Him  to  death.  Had  the  glory  of  the  Son 
had  its  full  and  complete  manifestation,  perhaps  Satan  would 
not  have  attempted  such  an  undertaking,  but  he  was  deceived 
since  the  glory  of  Christ  was  obscured  by  His  humanity.  He 
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did  not  realize  that  the  death  of  the  Son  would  be  the  sealing 
of  his  own  doom. 

Christ  died  and  His  body  was  laid  away  in  a  sealed  and 
carefully  guarded  tomb.  But  what  folly  to  think  that  four 
walls  of  a  tomb  could  imprison  the  Creator  of  the  universe. 
He  arose  and  by  this  act  made  sure  the  defeat  of  Satan.  One 
learns  from  the  Scripture  that  the  power  of  death  is  in  the 
hands  of  Satan,  but  Christ  having  died  and  risen  has  not 
only  gained  the  victory  over  death  but  also  has  defeated 
Satan.  What  great  assurance  this  should  give  the  child  of 
God  in  times  of  sore  temptation.  He  can  know  that  his  vic¬ 
tory  is  sure  if  he  turns  to  Christ  for  the  way  of  escape. 
Satan  is  a  defeated  foe,  and  although  he  is  called  the  god  of 
this  world  and  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  one  knows 
he  is  such  only  as  a  usurper.  It  is  not  rightfully  his  place, 
for  he  was  defeated  long  ago  when  Christ  was  here  upon 
earth. 

(5)  The  Revelation  of  God  to  Man. 

Another  reason  for  the  Incarnation  can  be  seen  when 
looking  at  the  prophetic  aspect  of  Christ’s  ministry.  In 
reply  to  Philip’s  question  “.  .  .  Lord,  show  us  the  Father 
.  .  .”  (John  14:8),  Jesus  said,  .  .  he  that  hath  seen  me  hath 
seen  the  Father  .  .  .”  One  great  purpose  then  of  the  Incar¬ 
nation,  as  also  Matthew  11:27  shows,  is  to  reaveal  the 
Father  to  man.  One  may  know  something  of  the  love  of 
God  because  Christ  has  come.  When  one  sees  the  Son  taking 
on  human  flesh,  suffering  cruel  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
men,  dying  the  death  of  shame — when  one  sees  all  this  and 
realizes  that  this  has  transpired  because  of  God’s  love  for 
man,  he  can  begin  to  comprehend  one  attribute  of  God  which 
the  coming  of  the  Son  has  made  very  vivid. 

All  aspects  of  this  purpose  of  the  Incarnation  cannot  be 
dealt  with  here,  but  the  more  important  ones  can  be  com¬ 
mented  upon  briefly.  Christ  reveals  the  long-suffering  of  the 
Father.  When  one  thinks  of  all  the  supernatural  power  that 
was  at  Christ’s  command  and  yet  of  how  patiently  and 
humbly  He  endured  all  of  the  cruel  treatment  to  which  He 
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was  subjected,  one  gets  a  glimpse  of  God’s  long-suffering. 
He  can  better  understand  the  long-suffering  of  God  with 
respect  to  man’s  sin  because  Christ  has  come.  Peter  saw 
this  truth  and  expressed  it,  saying,  “Who,  when  he  was  re¬ 
viled,  reviled  not  again;  When  he  suffered,  he  threatened 
not .  .  (I  Pet.  2:23). 

Should  not  such  a  clear  revelation  of  this  aspect  of  God’s 
character  serve  to  make  us  more  patient  and  forgiving  with 
those  who  sin  against  us? 

One  more  thing  worthy  of  notice  in  this  respect  is  the 
perfection  of  the  Father  as  revealed  by  the  Son.  Christ  was 
crucified  between  two  thieves,  but  neither  on  Him  nor  in 
Him  was  there  the  slightest  trace  of  sin.  He  was  condemned 
to  die  on  false  pretenses.  Neither  His  friends  nor  His  ene¬ 
mies  could  find  the  slightest  trace  of  sin  in  His  being.  He 
was  perfect  in  every  respect  and  thereby  revealed  the  per¬ 
fection  of  God.  It  goes  without  saying  that  one  knows  God  is 
perfect  apart  from  the  Incarnation.  The  very  idea  of  God 
precludes  any  thought  of  sin,  but  what  added  assurance  of  this 
fact  is  given  by  the  Incarnation ! 

(6)  The  Exaltation  of  Christ. 

There  are  some  who  seem  to  feel  that  God  saved  the  sin¬ 
ner  at  the  expense  of  the  Son  and  that  God  the  Father  alone 
of  the  Godhead  was  benefited  by  this  transaction.  Such  an 
idea  is  erroneous.  There  was  much  gained  for  the  Son  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Incarnation.  Paul,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  after  setting  forth  the  seven  steps  of  the  humiliation 
of  Christ,  says,  “Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted 
him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name” 
(Phil.  2:9). 

The  “wherefore”  of  this  verse  has  a  backward  look.  It  is 
because  of  the  humiliation,  which  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
Incarnation,  that  exaltation  is  possible.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  Christ  humbled  Himself  God  exalted  Him.  This  is  a 
truth  which  one  needs  to  heed  today.  Ever  since  the  prince 
of  this  world  desired  to  be  like  God,  man  too  has  been  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  same  desire.  Man’s  part  is  to  do  the  humbling. 
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leaving  all  exaltation  with  God.  Just  as  the  Son  was  obedi. 
ent  to  God  and  was  rewarded  for  His  obedience  so  also  we 
will  be  rewarded  for  our  obedience  to  Him. 

The  exaltation  of  Christ  was  not  a  new  idea  but  rather 
was  the  natural  thing  for  the  Father  to  do  in  view  of  His 
justice.  Isaiah  63  prophetically  speaks  of  this  truth.  Many 
feel  that  this  portion  of  prophecy  has  to  do  with  the  suffer- 
ing  of  Christ  only,  but  a  careful  study  of  the  passage  shows 
that  the  prophet  is  speaking  of  the  exaltation  of  Christ,  and 
that  the  suffering,  though  necessary  in  the  redemptive  pur¬ 
pose,  was  also  a  means  to  His  exaltation.  Again  in  John 
17 :4-6  one  notes  that  Christ  expects  to  be  exalted  after  He  has 
completed  His  earthly  life  and  work.  And  then  Paul  in  Philip- 
plans  2:9-11  reveals  that  Christ  is  exalted.  Dr.  Norman  B. 
Harrison  notes  a  threefold  exaltation : 

Philippians  2 :9  shows  that  God  hath  exalted  Christ.  The 
verb  is  a  past  tense  showing  that  this  act  of  placing  Christ 
far  above  all  principalities  and  powers  is  already  an  ac¬ 
complished  thing.  The  latter  part  of  this  same  verse  shows 
that  there  is  a  present  aspect  of  this  exaltation.  He  is  known 
by  the  name  JestLS,  a  name  by  which  the  Son  is  known  all 
over  heaven.  It  is  above  every  other  name.  To  be  sure  He 
was  known  in  a  partial  way  by  this  name  while  on  earth,  but 
now  the  name  means  more  than  ever  before,  for  it  is  the 
one  that  was  given  Him  especially  after  His  exaltation.  The 
last  aspect  of  this  exaltation  is  still  future.  Verses  10  and 
11  reveal  that  a  time  is  coming  when  at  the  name  of  Jesus 
every  knee  shall  bow  and  every  tongue  shall  confess  that 
Jesus  is  Christ,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  Now,  many 
men  are  trampling  this  name  in  the  dust,  as  it  were ;  now  they 
are  regarding  it  lightly.  Some  day,  however,  this  name,  now  so 
despised  and  hated,  will  cause  every  knee  to  bow.  The 
modernist  can  call  Christ  a  mere  man  now,  but  some  day 
he  must  confess  that  Jesus  is  the  very  Son  of  God.’ 

When  one  considers  the  marvels  of  the  exaltation  of 
Christ,  he  should  continually  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  a  direct 
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result  of  His  Incarnation.  Surely  Luke  18:14  has  a  new 
meaning  to  those  who  read  it  now.  .  .  for  every  one  that 
exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased ;  and  he  that  humbleth  him¬ 
self  shall  be  exalted.” 

(7)  Regaining  Thai  Which  Man  Lost  Through  the  Fall. 

The  last  purpose  that  I  notice  in  the  Incarnation  of  our 
Lord  is  that  through  it  He  might  regain  for  man  what  man 
had  lost  by  the  fall.  One  notices  in  Genesis  1:28,  after  the 
creation  of  man  had  taken  place,  that  God  said  to  him: 

.  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and 
subdue  it:  and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
over  the  foul  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that 
moveth  on  the  earth.” 

From  this  verse  one  concludes  that  God  regarded  man  as 
the  acme  of  His  entire  creation.  All  other  creatures  were  to 
be  in  subjection  to  this  one  whom  God  called  man.  However, 
when  man  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  Satan  in  the  Garden, 
this  situation  was  greatly  altered.  One  finds  that  the  beasts 
became  wild.  Now,  if  man  is  to  have  dominion  over  them, 
he  must  first  of  all  catch  them  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  and 
tame  them.  All  of  this  is  necessitated  because  sin  has  made  its 
entrance  into  the  world. 

That  this  disruption  of  God’s  plan  is  not  to  be  forever  is 
seen  by  the  fact  of  the  prophecy  recorded  in  Isaiah  11:6-9: 
‘The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard 
shall  lie  down  with  the  kid;  and  the  calf  and  the  young  lion 
and  the  fatling  together;  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them. 
And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed;  their  young  ones  shall 
lie  down  together:  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox. 
And  the  sucking  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and 
the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice’  den. 
They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain :  for 
the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea.”  This  passage  shows  clearly  that  there 
will  come  a  time  on  the  earth  when  all  the  effects  of  sin  in 
the  realm  of  creation  will  be  obliterated.  But  one  may  well 
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ask,  “How  will  such  a  condition  be  introduced?”  The  answer 
is  “By  the  Incarnation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

That  the  Incarnation  will  accomplish  such  a  transforma- 
iton  of  earthly  conditions  and  that  this  is  one  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Incarnation  may  be  seen  by  looking  carefully  at  a  pas¬ 
sage  found  in  Hebrews  2.  Verses  5-9  of  this  chapter  show 
that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  humiliation  was  the  restoration 
of  man’s  sovereignty,  and  verses  10-18  reveal  that  the  method 
of  this  accomplishment  was  by  the  incarnation,  death,  and 
exaltation  of  Christ.  That  these  verses  teach  such  a  doctrine 
will  best  be  made  clear  by  a  careful  analysis  of  these  verses. 

The  ydg  of  verse  5  casts  a  backward  look  to  verse  4  show¬ 
ing  that  the  “signs,”  “wonders,”  “powers,”  and  “distribu¬ 
tions  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  are  but  a  prelude  to  the  time  when 
the  complete  sovereignty  of  God  will  be  expressed  through 
man.  Verse  5  also  shows  that  the  sovereignty  over  the  com¬ 
ing  inhabited  earth  in  the  Millennial  Age  is  not  to  be  given  to 
angels.  Psalms  8:4-6  shows  clearly  that  it  has  been  given 
to  man.  These  verses  though  they  are  true  as  applied  to  the 
Son  of  God,  speak  primarily  of  man.  They  show  that  the 
original  purpose  of  God  for  man,  namely,  though  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,  to  be  crowned  with  glory  and  honor 
and  to  have  all  things  put  under  his  feet,  is  regarded  as  an 
accomplished  fact  in  His  mind.  Although  this  is  the  fact, 
not  yet  does  one  see  all  things  put  under  man.  While  this  is 
not  yet  true  of  the  race  of  redeemed  men,  nevertheless  one 
man,  Jesus,  has  already  been  crowned  with  glory  and  honor, 
because  of  His  suffering  of  death.  One  must  also  note  here 
that  this  passage  in  Hebrews  does  not  say  that  all  things  are 
now  placed  under  His  feet.  Hebrews  1 :13  shows  that  Christ 
has  ascended  to  Heaven  and  is  seated  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  throne  of  God,  there  to  remain  until  God  shall  make  His 
enemies  His  footstool. 

CONCLUSION 

How  wonderful  the  Incarnation  of  Christ  becomes  when 
one  looks  into  the  Word  and  there  sees  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  brought  about. 
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It  has  been  shown  that  the  Incarnation  is  not  a  theory, 
but  a  fact  and  a  fact  of  great  importance.  Its  importance  is 
seen  by  the  fact  that  the  teaching  and  work  of  Christ  has 
value  only  because  of  the  truth  of  the  Incarnation.  The 
method  by  which  this  great  event  was  wrought  was  the 
Virgin  Birth.  This  truth,  too,  is  of  great  value,  for  apart 
from  it  the  Incarnation  is  impossible. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  at  least  seven  objectives  are 
in  view  in  the  Incarnation.  First,  God  had  an  earthly  pur¬ 
pose  for  His  chosen  people,  Israel.  He  desired  that  they 
should  have  a  land,  a  throne,  and  a  king  forever.  All  this 
is  accomplished  only  by  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  its  full  realization  awaits  a  future  date.  Besides 
this  earthly  group,  God  has  chosen  a  heavenly  people,  the 
Church.  This  body  of  redeemed  people  is  made  possible  only 
through  the  Incarnation  of  Christ.  Furthermore,  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  by  this  same  event  Christ  has  become 
for  those  who  are  saved  a  merciful  and  faithful  High  Priest. 
By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  Man,  Christ  Jesus,  has  arisen 
from  the  dead  He  has  potentially  destroyed  the  one  who  has 
the  power  of  death,  Satan.  Because  the  Son  took  on  Him¬ 
self  the  form  of  man.  He  has  been  able  to  reveal  God  to  man. 
He  was  obedient  to  God  the  Father  during  His  entire  earthly 
life.  Because  of  this  God  hath  highly  exalted  Him.  Lastly 
it  was  seen  that  Christ  regained  for  man,  by  the  Incarnation, 
what  man  had  lost  by  the  fall,  namely,  his  place  of  authority 
over  all  the  creation  of  God.  One  can  well  cry  with  the 
writer  of  Revelation:  .  .  Alleluia;  Salvation,  and  glory,  and 
honor,  and  power,  unto  the  Lord  our  God”  (Rev.  19:1). 
Providence,  R.  I. 
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GRACE  AND  TRUTH 
Studies  in  the  Gospel  According  to  St.  John 

By  J.  F.  Stbombeck 

INTRODUCTION 

This  article  is  by  no  means  offered  as  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  subject  under  consideration.  Its  purpose  is  rather 
suggestive,  to  call  attention  to  a  method  of  approach  and 
interpretation  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John  not  gen¬ 
erally  recognized.  It  is  hoped  that  it  may  help  some  to  enter 
more  deeply  than  before  into  the  truths  concerning  the  grace 
of  God  as  found  in  this  book.  It  would  require  a  volume  of 
considerable  size  to  adequately  consider  the  entire  Gospel. 
It  has  therefore  seemed  advisable  to  select  certain  passages 
and  deal  with  them  in  detail  and  merely  suggest  a  line  of 
thought  for  others.  Still  others  have  had  to  be  passed  over 
entirely.  This  does  not,  however,  mean  that  those  passages 
are  not  subject  to  the  same  method  of  interpretation. 

The  apostle  John  states  clearly  why  the  gospel  bearing  his 
name  was  written,  in  these  words:  “And  many  other  signs 
truly  did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples,  which  are  not 
written  in  this  book:  But  these  are  written,  that  ye  might 
believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God:  and  that 
believing  ye  might  have  life  through  his  name”  (Ch.  20:30, 
31).  These  verses  are  generally  accepted  as  the  key  passage 
to  the  gospel.  There  is,  however,  another  verse,  of  which 
this  passage  might  well  be  considered  a  corollary,  that  even 
more  fully  opens  up  and  illuminates  the  deep  things  of  God 
that  are  to  be  found  in  this  gospel.  This  is  verse  seventeen 
of  the  first  Chapter.  “For  the  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but 
grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ.”  This  verse  includes 
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all  that  is  in  the  first  mentioned  passage,  but  that  truth  is 
here  set  forth  in  contrast  to  the  law  as  a  bright  diamond 
against  a  background  of  black  velvet.  As  the  velvet  adds 
to  the  brilliancy  of  the  diamond,  so  against  the  law  which 
was  given  by  Moses,  grace  and  truth  are  seen  in  excelling 
glory. 

To  say  that  “grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ”  is  to 
say  “that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through  his  name,” 
because  “Grace  reigns  .  .  .  unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord”  (Rom.  5:21).  The  fact  “that  believing*’  is  the 
condition  for  receiving  life,  again  shows  that  life  is  of  grace ; 
for  faith  and  grace  are  inseparable.  “It  is  of  faith  that  it 
might  be  by  grace”  (Rom.  4:16).  And  once  more,  life  is 
“through  his  name.”  His  name  is  that  which  He  is  and  did. 
Whatever  God  gives  because  of  the  merit  of  Christ  is  always 
of  grace.  In  fact  it  is  the  merit  of  Christ  that  is  the  basis 
for  grace.  Thus  there  is  perfect  harmony  between  these  two 
key  verses.  But  in  verse  seventeen  of  Chapter  one,  grace 
and  truth,  as  already  mentioned,  are  expressly  set  forth  in 
contrast  to  law.  This  thought  if  followed  through  the  gospel 
will  bring  forth  in  greater  relief  and  brilliance  the  glory  of 
grace.  To  fail  to  see  this  in  the  fourth  gospel  is  to  fail  to 
recognize  its  distinctive  message. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  law  given  through  Moses 
is  called  “the  ministration  of  death”  (2  Cor.  3 :7) ;  that  under 
law,  works  replace  grace  (Rom.  11:6)  and  that  man  stands 
before  God  in  his  own  merit  instead  of  that  of  Jesus  Christ, 
it  is  clear  that  the  contrast  is  complete. 

Again,  the  law  was  given  through  Moses,  a  mere  human 
instrumentality,  a  member  of  the  sinful  human  race.  Not 
so  with  grace  and  truth.  These  came  by  Jesus  Christ,  Who 
was  both  Son  of  man  and  Son  of  God.  These  two  persons  are 
elsewhere  contrasted  to  each  other.  “For  this  man  [the  Son 
of  man]  was  counted  worthy  of  more  glory  than  Moses,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  he  who  hath  builded  the  house  hath  more  honor 
than  the  house”  (Heb.  3:3).  And  again:  “Moses  verily  was 
faithful  in  all  his  house,  as  a  servant  .  .  .  But  Christ  as  a 
son  over  his  own  house”  (Heb.  3:6,  6). 
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This  preeminence  of  Jesus  Christ  over  Moses  is  indicative 
of  the  preeminence  of  grace  over  law,  the  only  two  grounds 
upon  which  God  deals  with  man.  The  preeminence  of  grace 
over  law  can  then  be  said  to  be  as  the  creator  over  the  crea¬ 
ture:  as  of  the  divine  over  the  sinful  human:  as  the  spiritual 
over  the  flesh,  as  of  the  infinite  over  the  finite,  and  as  that 
which  endures  over  that  which  passes  away. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  these  studies  to  show  how  throughout 
the  entire  gospel,  grace  and  truth  stand  out  in  contrast  to 
law,  and  how  the  law  is  set  aside  by  grace  and  a  new  dis¬ 
pensation  is  brought  in.  Time  and  again  Jesus  is  brought 
into  direct  contrast  to  Moses  and  grace  to  the  law.  At  all 
times  that  which  is  written  becomes  illuminated  by  keeping 
this  contrast  in  mind. 

It  ought  to  be  said  parenthetically  that  what  is  in  this 
respect  true  of  the  gospel  according  to  John  is  not  at  all  true 
of  the  other  three  gospels.  In  them,  and  especially  in  Mat¬ 
thew,  Jesus  is  seen  as  living  His  earthly  life  under  the  law 
(Gal.  4:4)  and  His  teachings  to  the  Jews  are  on  legal  ground. 
To  try  to  harmonize  the  gospel  according  to  John  with  the 
other  gospels  is  to  destroy  its  distinctive  message.  To  try 
to  teach  grace  by  using  texts  from  the  synoptic  gospels  is 
doomed  to  almost  certain  failure.  Comparatively  few  seem 
to  realize  this. 

THE  PREEMINENCE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST 
(Chapter  1:1-9,  14) 

The  preeminence  of  Him,  by  Whom  came  grace  and  truth, 
over  Moses  has  already  been  mentioned.  It  is  necessary  to 
understand  His  preeminence,  not  only  over  Moses  but  in  all 
things,  in  order  to  understand  the  greatness  and  fullness  of 
grace.  The  prologue  to  the  Gospel  of  John  is  devoted  to 
setting  forth  this  preeminence.  Of  Him  it  is  said:  “In  the 
beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and 
the  Word  was  God  ...  All  things  were  made  by  him  ...  In 
Him  was  life:  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men”  (Ch.  1:1-4). 
The  word  is  far  more  than  a  revelation  of  God,  He  is  very 
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God.  He  is  not  a  creature  but  the  One  by  Whom  all  things 
were  created,  ‘‘that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth, 
visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions, 
or  principalities  or  powers”  (Col.  1:16).  Such  a  One  God 
chose  as  the  messenger  to  bring  grace  and  truth  to  a  rebel¬ 
lious  and  lost  human  race.  No  less  a  person  could  have 
adequately  revealed  the  wonders  of  grace,  for  grace  is  the 
infinite  kindness  of  God  toward  man.  Because  life  is  inherent 
in  Him  it  is  possible  for  grace  to  reign  unto  eternal  life. 
Not  so  with  the  law,  for  Moses  was  mortal.  He  could  not  be 
the  bearer  of  that  which  gave  life.  There  is  no  life  giving 
power  related  to  the  law.  The  life  that  was  in  the  Word  was 
the  light  of  men.  When  the  law,  the  ministration  of  death, 
was  given  at  Sinai  there  were  thunderings  and  blackness 
and  darkness  (Ex.  20:18  and  Heb.  12:18). 

“And  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us  (and 
we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the 
father),  full  of  grace  and  truth  (v.  14).  Grace  and  truth 
came  by  the  Word  made  flesh,  dwelling  among  men.  It  was 
a  living  revelation  of  God.  The  law  is  but  the  letter  written 
and  engraven  in  stones  (2  Cor.  3:6,  7).  A  word  is  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  an  idea  or  thought.  It  conveys  a  complete  idea 
from  one  person  to  another.  The  Word  that  was  with  God 
and  was  God  conveys  a  full  and  adequate  idea  of  God.  Be¬ 
cause  “the  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us”  this 
idea  of  God  was  manifested  to  man  in  human  terms  under¬ 
standable  to  man.  In  another  place  John  wrote:  “That  .  .  . 
which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes, 
which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled  of 
the  Word  of  life”  (I  John  1 :1).  Truly  “the  Word  dwelt  among 
us”  that  man  may  know  God  and  knowing  Him  have  life. 

Not  so  the  law.  It  can  convey  no  adequate  idea  of  God. 
Being  “the  letter”  it  is  but  elemental  and  incomplete.  It  does 
not  reveal  God  to  man.  One  may  study  all  that  may  pertain 
to  the  law  without  coming  to  an  understanding  of  God.  That 
it  was  engraven  and  written  upon  stones  is  symbolic  of  its 
inability  to  give  life  and  touch  the  hearts  of  men,  nor  can  it 
be  touched  by  the  feeling  of  the  infirmities  of  man  as  can 
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the  Word.  The  letter  does  not  dwell  among  men.  It  stands 
aloof  from  them.  Yet  men  try  therein  to  find  God  and  life. 
What  they  do  find  is  that  the  wrath  of  God  is  against  all  un¬ 
godliness  and  unrighteousness  of  man  (Rom.  1:18).  They 
find  a  demand  for  righteousness  and  judgment  because  they 
fail  to  measure  up  to  the  righteousness  demanded.  Truly 
“the  letter  killeth”  (2  Cor.  3:6). 

It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  Paul  writing  to  the  Galatians 
who  desired  to  be  under  the  law  said :  “But  now,  after  that 
ye  have  known  God,  or  rather  are  known  of  God,  how  turn  ye 
again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements,  whereunto  ye  desire 
again  to  be  in  bondage?  (Gal.  4:9). 

The  Word  was  full  of  grace  and  truth.  There  is  a  very 
superficial  teaching,  quite  prevalent  at  the  present  time,  that 
associates  grace  with  license.  Many  seem  to  be  afraid  of 
grace  lest  the  teaching  of  it  lead  to  careless  living.  Those 
who  so  think  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  grace  nor 
what  grace  does.  Others  would  emphasize  the  fact  that  when 
grace  is  taught,  truth  also  must  be  demanded  in  the  lives  of 
those  who  are  under  grace.  This  thought  is  also  fallacious 
for  grace  and  truth  are  inseparable.  They  do  not  appear 
apart  from  each  other.  Grace  does  not  demand  truth,  it 
produces  truth.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  grace  is  God’s 
part  and  truth  is  man’s  part.  Both  are  of  God.  When  God 
in  grace  deals  with  man.  He  produces  truth  in  man.  It  is 
that  grace  of  God  which  brings  salvation  to  the  world,  that 
teaches  believers  to  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts  and 
live  soberly,  righteously  and  godly  in  the  present  world,  and 
look  for  the  coming  of  the  Savior  Jesus  Christ  (Tit.  2:11, 12). 

Grace  may  well  be  defined  as  God’s  abounding  provision  in 
love  for  those  who  depend  upon  Him.  This  includes  not  only 
provision  for  a  means  to  justify  the  one  who  believes  in 
Jesus,  but  also  provision  for  a  life  of  truth  in  the  one  who 
is  so  justified.  Both  of  these  provisions  make  up  truth  and 
both  are  equally  the  accomplishment  of  grace.  Let  no  one 
think  of  grace  apart  from  truth  and  equally  as  important, 
let  no  one  think  that  there  can  be  truth  without  grace.  Be¬ 
cause  grace  offers  free  pardon  for  sin  and  the  law  demands 
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righteousness,  some  charge  that  the  unqualified  teachings  of 
pure  grace  leads  to  carelessness.  They,  therefore,  limit  grace 
by  adding  thereto  the  demands  of  the  law.  In  so  doing  they 
fail  entirely  to  see  that  it  is  by  grace  and  grace  only  that  man 
can  live  in  truth.  They  also  fail  to  recognize  that  “the  law 
entered  that  the  offence  might  abound”  (Rom.  5:20).  That 
is,  the  law  was  given  to  reveal  sin.  It  can  not  produce  truth. 
This  addition  of  law  to  grace  is  a  part  of  the  age  long  con¬ 
flict  between  legalism  and  grace  the  beginnings  of  which  are 
recorded  in  the  gospel  according  to  John. 

THE  GLORY  OF  GRACE 

There  is  an  important  parenthesis  in  the  fourteenth  verse 
which  must  not  be  overlooked.  John  says,  “we  beheld  his 
glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father.”  The 
law  giver  also  had  a  glory,  but  it  was  a  passing  glory.  “But 
if  the  ministration  of  death  .  .  .  was  glorious,  so  that  the 
children  of  Israel  could  not  steadfastly  behold  the  face  of 
Moses  for  the  glory  of  his  countenance;  which  glory  was  to 
be  done  away :  how  shall  not  the  ministration  of  the  spirit  be 
rather  glorious?  .  .  .  “For  even  that  which  was  made  glorious 
had  no  glory  in  this  respect,  by  reason  of  the  glory  that  ex- 
celleth”  (2  Cor.  3:7,  8,  10).  The  entire  passage  (2  Cor.  3:6- 
18)  is  a  contrast  between  the  glory  of  the  law  and  that  of 
grace.  Therefore  in  the  light  of  grace  the  law  has  now  no 
glory. 

This  glory  of  grace  is  not  seen  by  those  under  law.  It  is 
only  to  those  who  are  included  in  John's  “we.”  Isaiah,  speak¬ 
ing  prophetically  of  Israel  who  rejected  Him  said:  “.  .  .  he 
hath  no  form  nor  comeliness:  and  when  we  shall  see  him, 
there  is  no  beauty  that  we  should  desire  him.  He  is  de¬ 
spised  and  rejected  of  men;  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  ac¬ 
quainted  with  grief:  and  we  hid  as  it  were  our  faces  from 
him;  he  was  despised,  and  we  esteemed  him  not”  (Isa.  63:2, 
3).  And  yet  it  was  in  this  very  suffering,  by  which  He  did 
away  with  the  law,  that  His  glory  shown  forth  here  on  earth, 
for  it  was  on  the  cross  that  He  was  glorified  (John  12:27, 
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28).  This  is  the  glory  of  grace.  And  when  that  is  seen 
there  is  no  glory  left  in  the  law.  To  claim  any  degree  of 
glory  for  the  law  in  the  present  age  of  grace  is  to  confess  a 
corresponding  failure  to  behold  the  glory  of  the  Only  Be¬ 
gotten  of  the  Father. 

MAN’S  ACCEPTANCE  OF  GRACE 

(Chapter  1:10-13) 

That  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ  does  not  mean 
that  every  member  of  the  human  race  partakes  thereof. 
There  is  a  definitely  stated  condition  placed  upon  man  in 
order  to  become  the  object  of  grace.  Not  all  men  comply 
with  that  condition.  “He  [who  was  the  Word  full  of  grace 
and  truth]  was  in  the  world  .  .  .  and  the  world  knew  him  not” 
(v.  10).  Mankind  as  a  whole  did  not  recognize  Him  as  the 
revelation  of  God.  “He  came  unto  his  own,  and  his  own  re¬ 
ceived  him  not”  (v.  11).  “His  own”  undoubtedly  refers  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  Jews  of  whom  concerning  the  flesh  he  came. 
When  the  law  was  given  to  Israel  they  received  it.  They  said, 
“all  that  the  Lord  hath  spoken  we  will  do”  (Ex.  19:8).  They 
had  ever  since  lived  under  it.  When  the  Word,  full  of  grace 
and  truth,  came  they  received  Him  not  because  they  still 
wanted  to  establish  their  own  righteousness  by  doing  the 
things  demanded  by  the  law  (See  Rom.  10:3-6).  They  were 
trusting  in  themselves,  and  unwilling  to  acknowledge  their 
own  inability  to  measure  up  to  God’s  requirements.  It  is 
ever  so.  Those  trusting  in  their  own  good  works  under  the 
law,  to  please  God,  are  unwilling  to  receive  the  grace  of  God 
as  offered  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  law  as  a  means  to  righteous¬ 
ness  kept  men  from  receiving  life  by  grace  then.  It  does  so 
today. 

“But  as  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to 
become  the  sons  of  God”  (v.  12).  Though  He  was  unknown 
to  the  world  and  rejected  by  His  own,  there  were  individuals 
who  did  receive  Him.  To  these  He  gave  power  to  become, 
not  mere  men  with  a  perfectly  righteous  standing  demanded 
by  God’s  law,  but  something  far  higher,  sons  of  God.  Being 
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born  of  God  they  became  a  new  order  of  beings,  as  new  and 
distinct  from  all  other  creatures,  including  man,  as  was  Adam 
when  he  was  created  in  the  image  of  God. 

What  then  is  the  condition  for  receiving  this  power  to 
become  the  sons  of  God?  It  is  simply  to  receive  Him  who  is 
the  Word.  Any  how  shall  He  be  received?  He  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  capacity  in  which  He  came,  that  is  as  bringing 
grace  and  truth  to  man.  To  receive  Him  is  to  receive  grace 
and  truth.  This  is  the  one  and  only  condition  placed  upon 
man  to  become  a  son  of  God.  This  condition  excludes  all 
possible  acceptance  of  Him  by  the  world  as  a  teacher  or  as 
a  prophet  or  as  an  example,  or  as  anything  else.  He  must 
be  received  as  the  Word  full  of  grace  and  truth. 

How  then  can  anyone  “receive  Him”?  This  is  explained 
by  the  last  clause  of  the  same  verse:  “.  .  .  even  to  them  that 
believe  on  his  name.”  To  believe  is  to  depend  upon,  to  place 
confidence  in.  The  biblical  proof  for  this  is  found  in  Rom. 
4:20,  21:  Abraham  “staggered  not  at  the  promise  of  God 
through  unbelief:  but  was  strong  in  faith  .  .  .  being  fully 
persuaded  that  what  he  [God]  had  promised,  he  was  also 
able  to  perform.”  To  believe  on  Jesus  Christ  is  to  depend 
upon  Him  as  the  One  through  Whom  came  grace  and  truth. 
To  believe  is  man’s  response  to  grace.  It  is  that  which  makes 
it  possible  for  God  to  act  in  grace.  “.  .  .  it  is  of  faith  that  it 
might  be  by  grace”  (Rom.  4:16).  This  might  well  be  para¬ 
phrased  as  follows:  It  is  of  dependence  upon  God  that  it 
might  be  by  His  abounding  provision  in  love.  If  man  will 
not  place  himself  in  a  position  of  dependence  upon  God,  how 
can  God  provide  for  him  according  to  the  promptings  of  His 
love?  As  the  message  of  the  Gospel  according  to  John  is 
grace  and  truth  by  Jesus  Christ,  so  man’s  part  is  invariably 
said  to  be  “believe.”  The  extent  to  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
emphasizes  this  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  the  word  believe  in 
its  various  forms,  and  as  expressing  man’s  attitude  toward 
God  and  Jesus  Christ,  is  found  in  this  Gospel  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  times. 

To  the  contrary,  under  law  man  does  not  believe  in,  that 
is,  depend  upon  God;  he  depends  upon  himself.  As  already 
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mentioned,  when  the  law  was  given  by  Moses,  Israel  promptly 
accepted  it  by  saying:  “All  that  the  Lord  hath  spoken  we 
will  do”  (Ex.  19:8).  Under  law  it  is  always  man’s  obligation 
to  do  that  which  the  law  requires,  and  this  is  always  in  de¬ 
pendence  upon  self.  That  which  is  done  under  the  law  is  said 
to  be  of  works.  That  which  is  of  works  can  not  be  of  grace 
(Rom.  11:6).  Therefore  here  again  law  and  grace  are  in 
direct  contrast  to  each  other. 

ETERNAL  LIFE,  NOT  BY  LAW,  BUT  BY  GRACE 
(Chapter  3:1-16) 

In  the  third  chapter  the  insufficiency  of  the  law  as  a 
means  to  life  is  clearly  and  positively  declared.  In  fact  the 
law  is  there  shown  as  coming  to  an  end. 

It  could  not  have  been  by  mere  chance  that  the  revelation 
concerning  the  new  birth,  that  is  the  beginning  of  life 
through  grace,  should  be  given  to  Nicodemus.  Four  things 
are  said  of  this  person.  He  was  a  Jew.  It  was  to  the  Jews 
that  the  Mosaic  law  was  given.  He  was  a  Pharisee.  The 
Pharisees  were  a  sect  of  the  Jews  that  were  separated  unto 
legal  self-righteousness.  They  were  the  strongest  contenders 
for  the  law.  He  was  a  ruler  of  the  Jews,  in  fact  he  was  the 
teacher  of  Israel  (v.  10  A.R.V.),  and  therefore  their  in¬ 
structor  in  the  law.  Evidently  he  was  the  finest  example  of 
manhood  that  the  law  could  possibly  produce.  But  he  is  also 
spoken  of  as  “a  man.”  This  emphasizes  the  fact  that  he  was 
of  the  seed  of  Adam  and  by  virtue  thereof,  death  which  came 
by  sin  had  passed  upon  him  (Rom.  6:12).  “He  was  there¬ 
fore  by  the  law  guilty  before  God”  (Rom.  3:19).  It  was  such 
a  one  that  came  to  Jesus  and  said:  “Rabbi  we  know  that 
thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God.”  The  full  import  of  this 
statement  is  that  a  natural  man,  who  was  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins,  approached  Jesus  as  a  teacher  who  could  tell  him 
how  to  live  a  life  acceptable  to  God  and  thereby  enter  into 
His  Kingdom.  All  the  days  of  his  life  Nicodemus  had  sought 
righteousness  under  the  law.  Certainly  a  teacher  sent  from 
God  should  be  able  to  instruct  him  as  to  all  that  God  required 
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of  him.  It  seemed  to  him  a  great  opportunity  and  he  did 
not  fail  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

How  perfectly  this  depicts  the  dispensation  of  law  of 
which  Paul  wrote:  “But  before  faith  came,  we  were  kept 
under  the  law,  shut  up  unto  the  faith  which  should  after¬ 
wards  be  revealed.  Wherefore  the  law  was  our  schoolmaster 
up  to  [Scofield  margin]  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified  by 
faith”  (Gal.  3:23,  24).  The  work  of  a  schoolmaster  is  to  in¬ 
struct  the  pupil  how  to  improve  himself,  but  the  result  of  this 
work  is  only  a  development  of  that  which  though  dormant  is 
already  in  the  pupil.  So  the  law,  as  the  schoolmaster  of  nat¬ 
ural  man  could  only  instruct  him  how  to  live  and  impose 
penalty  upon  him  for  his  wrong  doing.  It  could  not  change 
his  sinful  nature.  It  could  do  nothing  to  remove  the  death 
sentence  that  rested  upon  man  because  of  Adam’s  sin.  In 
short  there  was  no  life-giving  power  in  the  law.  As  to  all  of 
this  Nicodemus  was  in  absolute  darkness;  a  spiritual  dark¬ 
ness  that  was  even  greater  than  the  darkness  of  the  night  in 
which  he  came  to  Jesus.  The  outer  darkness  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  symbolic  of  the  inner  darkness  within. 

It  was  in  this  darkness,  and  with  the  vail  of  the  law  upon 
his  heart  (2  Cor.  3:13-15)  that  he  came  to  Jesus  and  said: 
“Rabbi  we  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God.”  It 
is  only  in  the  light  of  this  that  it  is  possible  to  understand 
the  full  force  of  the  answer  that  Jesus  gave  to  him :  “Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  thee.  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  can 
not  see  the  Kingdom  of  God”  (v.  3).  This  is  the  answer  of 
The  One  by  Whom  came  grace  and  truth  to  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  law.  It  is  always  the  answer  of  grace  to  law. 
The  old  must  be  entirely  set  aside.  Jesus  had  not  come  to 
teach  the  sinful  human  race  (natural  unregenerate  man)  how 
to  live  acceptably  to  God.  There  is  no  place  for  a  school¬ 
master  here.  What  is  needed  is  a  new  life  with  a  new  na¬ 
ture  that  is  capable  of  pleasing  God.  Only  such  as  receive 
this  new  life  by  rebirth  can  see  the  Kingdom  of  God.  This 
truth  is  needed  today  even  as  much  as  it  was  needed  by 
Nicodemus. 

By  this  statement  Jesus  declared  once  for  all  that  the  law 
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which  was  given  through  Moses  can  not  be  a  means  of  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

But  the  veil  was  still  upon  the  heart  of  Nicodemus  so 
that  he  did  not  understand.  Jesus  therefore  explained  that 
one  must  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit.  That  is,  there 
must  be  a  cleansing  from  the  sin  of  the  old  man  and  a 
spiritual  union  with  God  (See  Tit.  3:5,  Eph.  5:26,  I  Pet. 
1:23  and  Joh.  15:3).  That  this  is  not  a  reformation  of  the 
old  nature  is  made  clear  by  the  further  statement:  “That 
which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh ;  and  that  which  is  bom  of 
the  Spirit  is  Spirit”  (v.  6).  Here  again  law  and  grace  are 
brought  side  by  side  and  are  shown  to  be  exclusive  of  each 
other.  Flesh  is  always  related  to  law,  and  Spirit  to  grace. 
The  law  was  addressed  to  the  flesh  but  never  to  the  Spirit. 
** Against  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  there  is  no  law”  (Gal.  6:23). 

The  veil  was  still  upon  the  heart  and  mind  of  Nicodemus, 
so  he  questioned  Jesus:  “How  can  these  things  be?”  To  this 
Jesus  replies,  “Art  thou  the  teacher  of  Israel,  and  under- 
standest  not  these  things?”  (v.  10  A.R.V.)  Notice  the 
definite  article.  As  the  exponent  of  the  law,  Nicodemus  held 
an  outstanding  position.  Should  not  he  know  how  a  person 
might  be  born  of  the  Spirit?  There  was  a  very  good  reason 
why  he  did  not.  The  law  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  say  on 
that  subject.  While  the  law  was  a  God-given  standard  of 
life  for  man  born  of  the  flesh,  it  knows  nothing  of  a  new 
life  born  of  the  Spirit  and  lived  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit. 
That  is  something  entirely  apart  from  the  law.  It  belongs 
to  grace  and  truth  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ. 

Then,  using  an  illustration  from  the  wilderness  wander¬ 
ings  of  Israel  (Num.  21:5-9),  well  known  to  Nicodemus, 
Jesus  explained  how  it  is  possible  to  be  born  again.  “And 
as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must 
the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up:  that  whosoever  believeth  may 
in  him  have  eternal  life”  (vss.  14  and  16,  A.R.V. ).  Notice 
the  word  “may.”  This  indicates  that  in  this  passage  is 
found  the  provision  which  makes  it  possible  for  man  to  re¬ 
ceive  eternal  life.  It  is  not  here  stated  that  life  is  actually 
given. 
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It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  full  meaning  of  these 
two  verses  without  recognizing  that  they  are  on  legal  ground. 
As  Moses,  whose  name  stands  for  law,  lifted  up  the  serpent, 
so  also  bp  the  Umv  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up.  This  is 
an  important  part  of  the  passage  that  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked. 

The  children  of  Israel  had  sinned  against  God.  As  a 
punishment,  God  sent  death  bringing  fiery  serpents  among 
them.  “Therefore  the  people  came  to  Moses  and  said.  We 
have  sinned  .  .  .  pray  unto  the  Lord,  that  he  take  away  the 
serpents  from  us.  And  Moses  prayed  for  the  people.  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Make  thee  a  fiery  serpent,  and 
set  it  upon  a  pole:  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every  one 
that  is  bitten,  when  he  looketh  upon  it  shall  live.”  It  was  by 
the  fiery  serpents  that  death  entered  the  camp  of  Israel.  It 
was  by  sin,  through  the  serpent’s  tempting,  that  death  en¬ 
tered  the  human  race  (Rom.  5:12).  The  fiery  serpent  made 
by  Moses  is  a  symbol  for  sin.  Brass  is  typical  of  judgment. 
Hence  the  serpent  of  brass  speaks  of  judgment  of  sin.  This 
judgment  of  sin  was  set  upon  a  pole  that  all  who  had  been 
bitten  might  look  upon  it  and  live.  All  of  this  points  to  the 
Son  of  man  on  the  cross  “made  sin  for  us,”  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  death  passed  upon  Him.  He  therefore,  by  His  death, 
fulfilled  the  demands  of  the  law  for  mankind  so  that  “who¬ 
soever  believeth  may  in  him  have  eternal  life.” 

There  is  but  one  condition  placed  upon  man  in  order  to 
escape  everlasting  death  and  receive  eternal  life.  That  con¬ 
dition  is  to  believe  that  the  Son  of  man,  on  the  cross,  paid  on 
his  behalf  the  penalty  of  the  law  and  thereby  satisfied  the 
demands  of  God’s  justice  and  righteousness.  While  faith  is 
always  man’s  dependence  upon  God’s  provision,  that  particu¬ 
lar  act  of  faith  by  which  a  person  accepts  the  Son  of  man 
as  the  propitiation  for  his  sins,  is  clearly  an  act  demanded 
by  the  law  and  God’s  justice.  It  is  required  of  man  to  believe 
in  God’s  own  provision  in  the  Son  of  man  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  justice.  To  do  so  one  must  acknowledge  the  law, 
that  it  is  holy  and  that  the  penalty  thereof  is  just.  It  includes 
a  confession  of  one’s  own  guilt  under  the  law.  To  so  ac- 
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knowledge  the  law  and  one’s  guilt  under  it  and  to  depend 
upon  the  Son  of  man  as  having  satisfied  all  the  demands  of 
justice  is  to  establish  the  law.  This  is,  as  Paul  says,  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  law  through  faith  (Rom.  3:31). 

When  justice  has  been  satisfied  and  the  law  has  through 
faith  been  established,  then  that  which  has  hindered  a  full 
and  free  operation  of  grace  has  forever  been  removed.  God  is 
free  to  act  in  sovereign  grace,  and  that  is  the  message  of  the 
sixteenth  verse.  “For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  should 
not  perish  but  have  eternal  life”  (A.R.V.).  This  act  of  God 
sprang  from  His  infinite  love  as  contrasted  to  His  justice. 
While  the  giving  of  the  Son  of  God  made  possible  and  in¬ 
cludes  the  lifting  up  of  the  Son  of  man,  it  provided  for  man 
something  far  greater  than  the  satisfaction  of  the  demands  of 
God’s  justice.  By  this  provision  whosoever  believes  on  Him, 
i.e.  receives  Him  (Ch.  1:12),  receives  eternal  life.  He  is  not 
only  cleared  from  the  guilt  of  the  broken  law,  he  becomes 
partaker  of  the  eternal  life  of  the  Son  of  God  Himself.  He  is 
bom  again.  Grace  has  imparted  a  new  divine  spiritual  life 
to  the  one  redeemed  from  the  penalty  of  the  law.  He  has 
thus  in  addition  to  being  man,  become  a  child  of  God. 

This  might  well  be  called  the  triumph  of  grace  over  law. 
Henceforth  grace  reigns  unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ. 
Grace  has  become  sovereign. 

LIVING  WATER — THE  GIFT  OF  GRACE 
(Chapter  4) 

The  story  of  Jesus  at  Jacob’s  well  in  Samaria  breathes 
throughout  an  atmosphere  of  grace  and  truth.  On  His  way 
from  self-righteous  Judea,  Jesus  “must  needs  go  through 
Samaria”  to  offer  living  water  to  a  woman  who,  if  dealt  with 
according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  evidently  should  have  been 
stoned  (Lev.  20:10;  John  8:6).  He  spoke  no  words  of  con¬ 
demnation  to  her,  but  graciously  and  condescendingly  offered 
her  living  water  as  a  gift  of  God.  Whosoever  drinks  of  this 
water  “shall  never  thirst,  but  the  water  .  .  .  shall  be  in 
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him  a  well  of  water  springincr  up  into  everlasting  life*’  (v. 
14).  Then  He  tactfuUy  led  her  to  see  and  confess  her  own 
sinful  state  and  to  accept  Him  as  the  Christ. 

The  contrast  between  this  woman  and  Nicodemus  is  note¬ 
worthy*  He  was  a  man,  a  member  of  the  strictest  legalistic 
and  self-righteous  sect  of  the  Jews.  He  was  “the  teacher  of 
Israel”  and  therefore  learned  and  had  a  high  standing  among 
his  people.  She  was  a  woman,  of  low  moral  standards,  of  the 
despised  Samaritans,  with  whom  the  Jews  had  no  dealings 
(v.  9). 

It  can  hardly  be  without  divine  purpose  that  to  such  a 
one,  rather  than  to  Nicodemus,  Jesus  should  offer  this  “gift” 
of  living  water.  The  revelation  to  her  is  far  more  advanced 
than  that  given  Nicodemus.  For  one  like  him,  who  all  his 
life  had  been  possessed  with  the  legal  idea  that  life  is  given 
because  of  human  merit,  it  would  be  exceedingly  hard  to 
grasp  the  truth  that  God  could  and  would  give  life  as  a  free 
gift  apart  from  any  human  merit  whatsoever.  Legalism  and 
self-righteousness  thereunder  are  always  a  hindrance  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  offer  by  grace  of  eternal  life  apart  from 
any  human  merit.  By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  eternal  life  is  a 
gift  of  God,  the  least  vestige  of  human  merit  is  swept  away. 
This  seems  to  be  a  most  difficult  truth  for  even  saved  man  to 
accept.  This  is  so  because  all  dependence  upon  self  must 
cease  before  complete  dependence  can  be  placed  in  God. 

Then  again  how  difficult  it  would  have  been  for  Nico¬ 
demus  to  comprehend  the  thought  that  in  this  gift  of  living 
water  there  is  that  which  will  quench  the  thirst  of  him  who 
drinks  thereof,  something  that  will  satisfy  every  longing  of 
the  heart.  Such  an  idea  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  a 
constant  striving  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  law.  It  is 
incompatible  with  the  yearly  reminder  of  sin  by  those  sacri¬ 
fices  which  were  given  as  a  means  of  mercy  to  those  under 
the  Mosaic  law  (Heb.  10:3).  But  the  heart  of  the  woman, 
though  her  intellect  could  not  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  truth, 
laid  hold  upon  it  in  simple  faith  and  said  “Sir,  give  me  this 
water.”  So  always,  he  whose  faith  is  darkened  by  legalism 
is  not  able  to  see  the  finality  of  this  work  of  grace — “Whoso- 
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ever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never 
thirst.” 

That  this  living  water  shall  become  in  him  who  drinks 
thereof  a  “well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life”  is 
a  third  principle  here  stated  by  Jesus.  These  few  words 
vividly  describe  the  life  under  grace.  They  can  best  be  under- 
stood  when  considered  in  contrast  to  the  conditions  of  the  life 
under  law.  The  law  is  an  external  force  that  restrains  and 
suppresses  the  natural  desires  of  the  flesh.  It  restricts  the 
expression  of  the  sinful  nature  of  man  inherited  from  Adam. 
The  law  says,  Thou  shall  and  thou  shall  not.  The  life  under 
law  is  bondage.  But  the  life  of  the  one  who  drinks  of  the 
water  of  life  is  not  one  subject  to  outward  restraint  but  a  life 
that  is  like  a  well  that  springs  up  from  within.  It  is  the 
normal  outliving  of  the  new  divine  nature  which  is  the  pos¬ 
session  of  everyone  that  is  bom  of  God  (Jn.  1:13).  Just  as 
the  life  of  an  apple  tree,  when  properly  cared  for,  issues  in 
fruit,  so  the  unhindered  natural  operation  of  the  law  of  divine 
life  within  the  believer  issues  in  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit 
“Against  such  there  is  no  law”  (Gal.  5:23).  This  is  one  of 
the  most  fundamental  grace  truths.  When  this  is  seen  and 
fully  understood  there  will  be  no  desire  to  hold  onto  the  law 
as  a  means  to  Christian  conduct. 

With  the  learned  teacher  of  the  law  Jesus  went  no  further 
than  to  tell  him  the  need  of  and  how  one  may  receive  a  new 
and  eternal  life  in  order  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
escape  the  judgments  of  the  law.  He  who  all  his  days  had 
felt  the  restraining  force  of  the  law,  limiting  his  natural 
desires  was  not  prepared  to  be  told  that  the  gift  of  grace 
would  produce  in  him  an  upwelling  life  of  truth  against  which 
there  can  be  no  law  because  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  God. 
Legalists  are  blind  to  the  fact  that  grace  produces  a  life  of 
truth  in  the  believer  and  that  grace  is  equally  as  much  a  pro¬ 
vision  of  God  for  sanctification  as  for  justification.  Few 
there  seem  to  be  who  have  learned  that  it  is  grace  that 
teaches  (and  teaches  here  means  more  than  the  mere  aca¬ 
demic  presentation  of  truth)  those  who  have  been  saved  to 
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deny  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts  and  to  live  soberly,  right¬ 
eously  and  godly  in  the  present  world  (Tit.  2:11,  12). 

The  darkened  mind  and  heart  of  Nicodemus,  as  dark  as 
the  night  round  about  him,  could  not  understand  how  a  man 
could  be  bom  again.  He  was  less  prepared  to  accept  these 
three  great  truths.  But  it  was  quite  different  to  the  poor, 
sinful  and  despised  woman  of  Samaria,  who  had  very  little  of 
human  merit  in  which  to  trust  and  who  by  the  gracious  con¬ 
versation  of  Jesus  was  brought  to  acknowledge  her  sinful 
condition.  To  her  the  freeness  of  the  gift,  its  unfailing  power 
to  forever  satisfy  and  its  ability  to  produce  from  within  an 
upwelling  life  shown  forth  as  the  brightness  of  the  noon  day 
sun  above. 

But  to  say  this  about  her  is  not  to  say  that  she  intel¬ 
lectually  grasped  these  truths.  There  is  much  to  show  that 
she  did  not.  But  faith  is  not  primarily  a  matter  of  the  intellect, 
it  is  of  the  heart.  “With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  right¬ 
eousness”  (Rom.  10:10).  That  Jesus  had  reached  her  heart 
is  evidenced  by  the  conscious  longing  that  she  expressed 
though  her  intellect  had  not  yet  fathomed  the  Spiritual  truth. 
How  well  this  is  for  all,  and  how,  in  perfect  harmony  with 
grace!  For  grace  requires  nothing  of  man  but  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  his  undone  condition  and  complete  dependence 
upon  God.  If  an  intellectual  understanding  were  necessary  to 
receive  the  gift  of  God,  then  there  would  be  that  in  man 
which  were  meritorious  in  the  sight  of  God. 

But  the  fact  that  faith  springs  from  the  heart  must  in 
no  wise  minimize  the  value  of  the  intellect.  It  is  only  as  the 
mind  has  been  renewed  by  the  Spirit  that  it  is  possible  to 
“prove  what  is  the  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect  will  of 
God,”  and  to  “know  what  is  the  hope  of  his  calling,  and  what 
the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance  in  the  saints”  (Rom. 
1:2  and  Eph.  1:18). 

Her  faith  had  led  her  to  accept  Him,  not  yet  as  the  Christ 
as  she  later  did  (v.  29),  but  merely  as  a  prophet.  That  faith 
also  led  her  to  inquire  about  the  proper  place  in  which  to 
worship  God.  “Our  fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain: 
and  ye  say,  that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  place  where  men  ought 
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to  worship”  (v.  20).  To  this  Jesus  replied:  “Woman,  be¬ 
lieve  me,  the  hour  cometh,  when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  moun¬ 
tain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father.  Ye  worship 
ye  know  not  what;  we  know  what  we  worship:  for  salvation 
is  of  the  Jews.  But  the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the 
true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in 
truth:  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him”  (vss. 
2-23). 

God  had  through  Moses  told  Israel  that  at  Jerusalem  His 
name  would  dwell,  and  thither  should  they  bring  their  offer¬ 
ings,  and  sacrifices  and  tithes  and  worship  him  (Deut. 
12:11).  This  worship  was  nothing  else  than  the  ceremonial 
law  given  through  Moses.  The  worship  of  God  by  the  Sama¬ 
ritans  on  Mt.  Gerazim  was  but  a  degenerate  form  of  the 
same  ceremonial  law'  and  necessarily  unacceptable  to  God. 
By  His  answer  Jesus  once  and  for  all  swept  away  all  cere¬ 
monial  worship ;  for  that  given  to  the  Jews  is  the  only  form  of 
such  worship  that  He  has  ever  acknowledged,  and  it  was  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  Him  only  when  carried  out  at  Jerusalem.  This 
also  set  aside  the  Jew  as  such  as  a  true  worshipper  of  God, 
for  no  other  worship  had  been  given  to  them.  The  hour  had 
come  when  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father.  This 
means  that  none  but  those  who  are  children  can  truly  worship 
God.  This  confines  all  true  worship  of  God  to  those  who  are 
born  of  God,  who  are  saved  by  grace,  for  none  other  are  chil¬ 
dren  of  God.  Therefore  apart  from  grace  God  can  not  now 
be  worshipped.  This  worship  is  in  Spirit  and  in  truth.  It 
can  not  be  seen  by  the  physical  eye.  It  is  not  a  formal  service 
in  which  are  found  any  of  the  elements  of  the  old  Jewish 
worship  including  the  priesthood.  It  is  an  inward  and  spirit¬ 
ual  reverence  and  adoration  paid  to  the  Father.  It  is  the 
springing  up  of  the  well  of  living  water  within. 

Here  again,  though  it  may  seem  monotonous  to  say  it  so 
often,  it  is  found  that  legalism  persists  in  trying  to  obscure 
grace.  Elements  of  the  old  worship  with  its  priesthood  and 
ceremonialism  insists  upon  imposing  itself  upon  true  worship. 

In  His  conversation  with  Nicodemus  Jesus  set  aside  the 
law  as  a  means  of  entering  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  pre- 
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sented  grace  as  the  way  of  deliverance  from  condemnation. 
To  the  woman  of  Samaria  He  presents  grace  as  that  which 
provides  a  godly  life  and  sets  aside  the  ceremonial  law  as  a 
means  of  worshipping  God.  Surely  the  law  has  come  to  an 
end. 

The  woman’s  faith  has  already  been  mentioned.  At  first 
it  was  a  matter  of  her  heart  laying  hold  of  something  for 
which  she  felt  a  need,  but  as  Jesus  led  her  to  understand  who 
He  was,  she  accepted  Him  as  the  Christ.  This  faith  on  her 
part  was  as  a  result  of  the  things  which  He  had  told  her  (v. 
29).  She  believed  His  words.  Because  of  her  testimony 
many  of  the  Samaritans  believed  on  Him  (v.  39),  but  after 
He  had  been  with  them  two  days  “many  more  believed  be¬ 
cause  of  his  own  word.”  No  miracle,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
record  goes,  was  performed  in  Samaria.  They  believed  be¬ 
cause  of  His  word.  That  is  a  characteristic  of  the  age  of 
grace.  The  two  days  that  Jesus  spent  in  Samaria  seem  to 
point  to  two  thousand  years  during  which  the  word  of  grace 
is  offered  to  man. 

The  chapter  closes  with  the  record  of  the  second  miracle 
which  Jesus  did,  the  healing  of  the  nobleman’s  son.  Here 
again  there  is  emphasis  upon  faith  in  His  word.  To  the 
father  Jesus  said :  “Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye  will 
not  believe”  (v.  48).  In  reply  to  a  second  request  that  Jesus 
go  with  him.  He  said,  “Go  thy  way :  thy  son  liveth.  And  the 
man  believeth  the  word  that  Jesus  had  spoken  unto  him,  and 
he  went  his  way”  (v.  50). 

Later  to  Thomas  (Ch.  20:29)  Jesus  said:  “.  .  .  because 
thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed:  blessed  are  they  that 
have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed.” 

This  miracle  also  exemplifies  the  twofold  faith  under 
grace.  First  there  is  a  single  act  of  faith  which  accepts  the 
promise  of  life,  “thy  son  liveth.”  Secondly,  there  is  a  faith  in 
Christ,  not  in  order  to  receive  life,  but  because  life  has  been 
received.  “So  the  father  knew  that  it  was  at  the  same  hour, 
in  which  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Thy  son  liveth:  and  himself 
believed,  and  his  whole  house”  (v.  53).  This  is  not  a  single 
act  of  faith  but  is  a  continuing  attitude  toward  Christ.  It 
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corresponds  to  “The  just  shall  live  by  faith”  (Rom.  1:17). 
These  two  aspects  of  faith  whereby  grace  is  received  must 
not  be  confused.  To  insist,  as  some  do,  that  the  faith  whereby 
eternal  life  is  received  must  be  continuous  and  that  life  ceases 
when  faith  ceases  is  to  make  faith  partake  of  the  nature  of 
works  under  the  law.  This  would  be  meritorious  on  the  part 
of  man,  but  under  grace  there  can  be  no  human  merit. 

GRACE  DELIVERS  FROM  THE  IMPOTENCE  UNDER  LAW 
(Chapter  6:1-17) 

The  scene  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda  pictures  not  those  who 
are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  for  in  such  there  is  no  life. 
These  had  come  to  the  “house  of  mercy”  for  that  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Bethesda,  and  were  lying  in  its  five  porches.  They  had 
life,  but  they  were  a  sorry  lot.  Some  were  impotent,  some 
blind,  others  were  halt  and  still  others  withered.  All  of  these 
conditions  speak  of  a  low  state  of  life,  but  again  let  it  be  said 
not  death.  All  of  these  represent  true  believers,  for  they 
have  come  to  the  house  of  mercy,  but  they  have  not  received 
all  that  grace  has  for  them. 

The  attention  of  Jesus  is  drawn  to  one  of  them,  an  im¬ 
potent  man  who  had  an  infirmity  of  thirty-eight  years  dura¬ 
tion.  When  Jesus  asked  him,  “Wilt  thou  be  made  whole?” 
he  answered,  “Sir,  I  have  no  man,  when  the  water  is  troubled, 
to  put  me  into  the  pool :  but  while  I  am  coming,  another  step- 
peth  down  before  me”  (vss.  6,  7).  These  thirty-eight  years 
of  wasting  away  were  due  then  to  the  failure  of  human 
strength  and  human  help.  He  had  been  depending  upon  self 
and  others.  This  period  of  time  and  his  own  condition  dur¬ 
ing  those  long  years  suggests  another  period  of  thirty-eight 
years,  the  exact  time  that  Israel  under  Moses  wandered  aim¬ 
lessly  about  in  the  wilderness.  God  had  commanded  them 
at  Kadesh  Barnea  to  turn  back  into  the  wilderness  “until  all 
the  generation  of  the  men  of  war  were  wasted  out  from 
among  the  host”  (Deut.  2:14).  Those  thirty-eight  years 
under  the  leadership  of  Moses  the  law  giver,  were  in  a  very 
special  sense  a  period  of  wasting  away,  a  period  of  impotence 
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when  nothing  was  accomplished.  It  was  all  due  to  the  fact 
that  at  Kadesh  Barnea,  when  God  commanded  them  to  enter 
the  promised  land,  Israel  had  looked  at  their  own  man  power 
and  failed  to  depend  upon  God  to  undertake  for  them.  They 
had  faced  the  conquest  of  Canaan  on  the  basis  of  the  law 
principle  of  dependence  upon  self  instead  of  the  grace  prin¬ 
ciple  of  dependence  upon  God  to  undertake  for  them.  They 
had  forgotten  how  God  in  mercy  delivered  them  from  the 
Egyptians,  and  how  he  bare  them  on  eagle’s  wings,  and 
brought  them  to  Himself  (Ex.  19:4).  So  also  the  impotent 
man  at  the  house  of  mercy  had  wasted  for  thirty-eight  years 
because  he  had  nothing  but  man  in  which  to  trust.  He  might 
well  be  said  to  typify  one  who  had  begun  in  the  Spirit,  but 
was  trying  to  be  made  perfect  by  the  flesh  (Gal  3:3). 

But  as  Joshua,  a  type  of  Christ,  led  Israel  into  the  prom¬ 
ised  land  after  the  death  of  Moses,  so  Jesus  delivered  the 
impotent  man  from  his  state  of  wasting  and  made  him  whole, 
so  that  he  took  up  his  bed  and  walked.  This  is  grace,  God’s 
abounding  provision  in  love  for  him  without  merit  or  help  on 
his  part. 

The  work  of  grace  had  no  sooner  been  done  than  those 
under  the  law  objected.  It  is  always  so.  To  those  bound  by 
law,  grace  must  be  circumscribed  and  limited  by  it.  The 
work  of  grace  is  judged  by  legalists  and  that  on  the  basis  of 
law.  The  Jews  said:  “It  is  the  sabbath  day:  it  is  not  lawful 
for  thee  to  carry  thy  bed”  (v.  10).  The  law  stoned  a  man 
who  picked  up  sticks  on  the  sabbath  day  (Num.  15:32-36). 

Here  was  a  man  carrying  his  bed.  These  Jews  failed  to 
understand  that  liberty  wherewith  Christ  had  set  this  man 
free,  and  therefore  wanted  to  again  entangle  him  with  the 
yoke  of  bondage  (Gal.  5:1). 

That  was  not  all,  they  even  persecuted  Him  through 
Whom  the  work  of  grace  had  been  done.  They  sought  to  slay 
Him,  “.  .  .  because  he  had  done  these  things  on  the  sabbath 
day”  (v.  16).  This  is  the  final  answer  of  legalism  to  grace, 
and  that  is  not  strange,  because  the  law  is  the  ministration  of 
death.  It  answers  with  death  to  every  failure  to  live  up  to 
it  (Jas.  2:10). 
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It  is  noticeable  that  at  this  time,  in  His  answer  to  the 
Jews,  Jesus  does  not  defend  his  action  on  the  sabbath  day  as 
He  does  in  the  gospel  according  to  Matthew.  The  reason  for 
this  difference  is  that  the  first  gospel  records  the  life  of  Jesus 
as  fulfilling  the  law.  He  was  living  under  the  law  and  every 
jot  and  tittle  of  the  law  must  be  fulfilled.  His  acts  on  the 
sabbath  and  those  of  His  disciples  must  be  in  harmony  with 
the  law  of  the  sabbath.  Therefore  He  specifically  declares, 
“It  is  lawful  to  do  well  on  the  sabbath  day”  (Matt.  12:12). 

Not  so  in  the  healing  of  the  impotent  man,  where  He  is 
presented  in  His  ministry  of  grace  and  truth.  Therefore 
Jesus  answered  the  Jews,  “My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and 
I  work”  (v.  17).  In  this  answer  is  found  the  basic  condition 
of  grace.  It  is  the  Father  that  works  and  the  Son  that 
works.  All  that  is  of  grace  is  wrought  in  this  way.  Their 
work  is  not  governed  by  the  Mosaic  law.  God’s  abounding 
provision  in  love  for  the  unworthy  is  not  circumscribed  by 
the  Commandments  of  the  law  which  were  given  to  the  Jews 
to  regulate  their  works  and  to  show  them  their  failures. 

LIFE-SUSTAINING  GRACE 
(Chapter  6:1-58) 

After  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  the  people  sought 
Jesus  because  they  had  eaten  of  the  loaves  and  were  filled. 
Because  of  this  He  said  to  them:  “Labour  not  for  the  meat 
which  perisheth,  but  for  that  meat  which  endureth  unto  ever¬ 
lasting  life,  which  the  son  of  man  shall  give  unto  you:  for 
him  hath  God  the  Father  sealed”  (v.  27).  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  meat  which  endureth  unto  everlasting  life  can  be 
obtained  through  works.  That  would  be  a  direct  contradic¬ 
tion  of  the  statement  that  the  Son  of  man  shall  give  it.  It 
would  also  do  violence  to  the  fundamental  condition  of  grace, 
that  man  can  do  nothing  to  merit  that  which  God  bestows 
freely.  It  would  also  be  adding  the  law  principle  of  works 
to  grace.  The  meaning  here  is,  be  not  occupied  with  obtain¬ 
ing  the  meat  which  perisheth,  but  be  occupied  with  obtaining 
that  meat  which  endureth  unto  everlasting  life,  which  the  Son 
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of  man  shall  give  unto  you.  But  the  Jews  knew  nothing 
about  grace.  All  they  knew  was  the  righteousness  which  is 
of  the  law  and  which  Moses  describes :  “That  the  man  which 
doeth  those  things  shall  live  by  them”  (Rom.  10:5).  In  accord 
with  this  they  said  unto  Jesus,  “What  shall  we  do,  that  we 
might  work  fbe  occupied  with]  the  works  [deeds]  of  God?” 
(v.  28).  The  generation  of  Israel  to  whom  Moses  spoke  when 
the  law  was  given  said,  “All  that  the  Lord  hath  spoken  we 
will  do”  (Ex.  19:8).  So  also  the  generation  to  which  Jesus 
spoke  were  quick  to  undertake  to  do  “the  works  of  God”; 
having  full  confidence  in  themselves,  but  not  realizing  their 
inability  to  do  so.  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  this 
is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  him  whom  he  hath 
sent”  (v.  29).  It  is  not  a  matter  of  doing,  it  is  believing,  or 
depending  upon  Him  whom  God  sent  to  do  on  their  behalf. 
To  interpret  this  verse  as  teaching  that  believing  is  a  work 
in  the  sense  of  something  accomplished  by  man  does  not  hold 
in  the  light  of  Rom.  11:6.  “And  if  by  grace,  then  is  it  no 
more  of  works :  otherwise  grace  is  no  more  grace.”  Faith  is 
always  related  to  grace,  but  if  faith  were  a  work,  it  could  not 
be  so  related.  Furthermore  such  an  interpretation  does  vio¬ 
lence  to  the  meaning  of  believe.  To  believe  is  to  depend  upon 
God  to  work.  This  is  impossible  until  one  has  himself  ceased 
to  work.  If  they  were  to  believe  on  Him  they  would  have 
some  evidence,  so  they  asked  Him  for  a  sign.  Their  fathers 
had  been  given  a  sign,  they  had  eaten  manna  in  the  desert. 
“Our  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  desert :  as  it  is  written,  He 
gave  them  bread  from  heaven  to  eat”  (v.  31).  Bread  stands 
for  that  which  sustains  life.  The  manna  sustained  Israel 
during  their  wilderness  wanderings. 

At  this  point  Jesus  made  a  brief,  but  emphatic  and  sig¬ 
nificant  declaration  which  relates  to  the  law.  “Verily,  verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  Moses  gave  you  not  that  bread  from  heaven” 
(v.  32).  Why  this  double  verily,  so  characteristic  of  the 
fourth  gospel  in  w’hich  alone  grace  is  offered?  Because  He 
wanted  them  to  know,  and  that  for  a  certainty,  that  it  was 
not  Moses  the  law-giver  that  gave  them  manna.  If  Moses 
had  given  them  the  manna  there  might  have  been  reason  to 
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claim  that  with  the  law  was  also  sriven  that  which  sustained 
life.  By  His  positive  declaration  that  Moses  did  not  give  the 
manna,  Jesus  with  a  finality  that  can  not  be  questioned  de¬ 
clared  that  there  is  no  life  sustaining  element  in  the  law. 
Why  then  do  men  and  at  that  those  who  have  received  eternal 
life  as  a  gift  of  grace,  invoke  the  law  as  a  means  of  sustain¬ 
ing  and  giving  expression  to  that  life  which  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  under  grace?  In  speaking  to  Nicodemus,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  Jesus  set  aside  the  law  as  a  means  of  life.  To 
the  woman  at  the  well  of  Samaria  He  set  aside  the  law  as  a 
means  of  worshipping  God.  To  these  Jews  He  emphatically 
declared  that  there  is  no  life  sustaining  power  in  the  law. 

But  there  is  that  which  can  and  does  sustain  life.  '*Jesu8 
said,  .  .  .  My  Father  giveth  you  the  true  bread  from  heaven” 
(v.  32).  The  true  bread  comes  from  heaven  and  is  a  gift  of 
His  Father.  All  the  gifts  of  grace  are  from  heaven  and  they 
are  given  by  God  as  being  Father.  “Every  good  gift  and 
every  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  and  cometh  down  from  the 
Father  of  lights”  (Jas.  1:17).  The  law  while  coming  from 
God,  did  not  come  from  “the  Father.”  In  relation  to  it  God 
must  be  judge. 

In  answer  to  the  declaration  that,  “.  .  .  my  Father  giveth 
you  the  true  bread  from  heaven,”  the  Jews  said,  “Lord  ever¬ 
more  give  us  this  bread.”  Outwardly  they  seemed  as  quick 
to  accept  the  bread  of  life  as  the  woman  of  Samaria  was  to 
accept  the  water  of  life.  But  there  was  a  marked  difference 
in  their  heart  reaction  to  Him.  Her  heart  was  open.  Their 
hearts  were  closed.  This  is  indicated  by  Jesus"  reply  to  them. 
“I  am  the  bread  of  life:  he  that  cometh  to  me  shall  never 
hunger;  and  he  that  believeth  on  me  shall  never  thirst.  But 
I  said  unto  you.  That  ye  also  have  seen  me  and  believe  not” 
(vss.  35,  36).  Even  though  they  had  seen  Him  feed  the  live 
thousand  in  the  wilderness,  they  askd  Him  for  a  sign  that 
they  might  “see  and  believe"’  Him.  How  different  from  the 
woman  at  Jacob’s  well !  From  the  moment  Jesus  said  to  her, 
“Give  me  to  drink”  her  heart  was  open  to  receive  and  believe 
that  which  He  spoke  to  her.  They  did  not  believe  because 
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they  were  trusting  in  themselves,  while  she  saw  her  sinful 
state  and  felt  a  need  of  the  water  of  life. 

After  Jesus  had  told  the  Jews  that  they  did  not  believe 
and  thereby  implied  that  they  were  not  partakers  of  the 
bread  of  life,  He  made  certain  declarations  concerning  those 
that  do  believe  on  Him.  These  statements  illuminate  the 
meaning  of  the  expressions  '*shall  never  hunger”  and  “shall 
never  thirst”  of  verse  36.  They  show  the  unfailing  purpose 
of  God  in  grace  toward  those  who  receive  the  bread  of  life. 
“All  that  the  Father  giveth  me  shall  come  to  me;  and  him 
that  cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out”  (v.  37).  The 
last  half  of  this  verse  is  often  quoted  as  assurance  of  God’s 
care  during  the  present  life  on  earth,  and  that  often  by 
those  who  refuse  to  acknowledge  God’s  unfailing  purpose  in 
grace.  The  true  meaning  seems  rather  to  be  that  those  that 
in  this  life  come  to  Him  will  He  in  no  wise  cast  out  at  the 
great  white  throne  judgment  when  those  who  are  not  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  book  of  life  shall  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire. 

But  He  declares  even  more  than  that  about  those  who 
receive  Him.  It  is  the  Father’s  will  “that  of  all  which  he 
hath  given  me  I  should  lose  nothing,  but  should  raise  it  up 
again  at  the  last  day.”  And  again,  “every  one  which  seeth 
the  Son,  and  believeth  on  him,  may  have  everlasting  life: 
and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day”  (vss.  39,  40).  It 
was  the  purpose  of  His  coming  down  from  heaven  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  (v.  38).  This  purpose  can  not  fail  because  here 
as  always  that  which  is  of  grace  is  of  God  alone.  How 
simple!  Why  then  is  it  often  so  hard  for  men  to  understand? 
Because  the  idea  of  human  failure  under  law  is  so  persistent 
and  is  read  into  grace  teachings. 

Because  Jesus  claimed  to  be  the  bread  which  came  from 
heaven,  the  Jews  murmured  and  said,  “Is  not  this  Jesus  the 
son  of  Joseph  ?”  To  them  He  was  no  more  than  a  man.  They 
brought  grace  down  to  a  human  plane.  They  “received” 
Him  not.  This  gave  Jesus  occasion  to  make  a  statement 
which  shows  how  completely  the  work  of  grace  is  of  God  and 
of  Him  alone  apart  from  human  effort  “No  man  cometh  to 
me,  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me  draw  him”  (v.  44). 
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In  verses  49-58  Jesus  again  speaks  of  Himself  as  the  bread 
of  life,  but  here  the  emphasis  is  not  on  His  coming  down 
from  heaven  (the  incarnation)  but  on  His  death.  If  any 
man  eat  of  His  flesh  he  shall  live  forever  (v.  51).  “Except 
ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye 
have  no  life  in  you.  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh 
my  blood,  hath  eternal  life  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the 
last  day”  (vss.  53,  54).  This  is  figurative  language  illustrat¬ 
ing  spiritual  truth.  To  eat  and  drink  is  to  partake  of  that 
which  sustains  life.  By  the  vital  processes  of  digestion  and 
assimulation  that  which  one  eats  and  drinks  becomes  a  part 
of  one’s  physical  self.  To  eat  His  flesh  and  drink  His  blood 
is  to  partake  of  Him  so  that  He  becomes  a  vital  and  in¬ 
separable  part  of  one’s  spiritual  self  as  the  food  becomes  a 
part  of  the  body. 

“He  that  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth 
in  me,  and  I  in  him.  As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and 
I  live  by  the  Father :  so  he  that  eateth  me,  even  he  shall  live 
by  me”  (vss.  56,  67).  This  explains  the  meaning  of  the 
expression  “Christ  in  you”  and  of  Paul’s  words,  “Christ 
liveth  in  me.” 

And  then  in  closing  this  discourse  He  again  repeats  that 
which  He  has  declared  so  many  times  before,  “he  that  eateth 
of  this  bread  shall  live  forever.”  Grace  reigns  unto  eternal 
life! 


TRIUMPH  OVER  LAW  AND  LIBERTY  OF  GRACE 
(Chapter  8:1-36) 

One  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  terrific  contest 
that  has  raged  and  still  rages  between  legalism  and  grace  and 
the  triumph  of  grace  over  law  is  recorded  in  the  first  eleven 
verses  of  the  eighth  chapter.  This  incident  is  also  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  Rom.  10:4.  “For  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for 
righteousness  to  everyone  that  believeth.” 

The  scribes  and  Pharisees  brought  to  Jesus  a  woman 
taken  in  the  act  of  adultery  and  said:  “Moses  in  the  law, 
commanded  us,  that  such  should  be  stoned:  but  what  sayest 
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thou?”  (v.  5).  Here  the  law  is  pictured  in  its  true  purpose, 
that  of  declaring  the  woman  guilty  and  demanding  the 
death  penalty.  For  her  there  was  no  possible  way  of  escape: 
at  least  so  thought  the  hyper-legalistic  Pharisees.  Under 
law  there  was  no  escape.  She  was  guilty  and  must  needs  pay 
the  death  penalty.  This  is  always  true  under  law.  By  the 
Jaw  every  mouth  is  stopped  and  the  whole  world  became 
guilty  before  God  (Rom.  3:19).  That  the  law  was  the  minis¬ 
tration  of  condemnation  and  death  (2  Cor.  3:7,  9)  in  the 
case  of  the  poor  sinful  woman  can  not  be  questioned  by  any¬ 
one.  She  had  committed  an  act  which  was  not  only  spe¬ 
cifically  covered  by  the  Mosaic  law  but  was  also  accepted  as 
immoral  by  the  standards  of  her  religious  accusers.  That 
they  themselves  were  equally  guilty  before  God,  whose  law 
in  its  broader  sense,  demands  a  righteousness  equal  to  His 
own,  did  not  even  enter  the  minds  of  these  self-righteous 
scribes  and  Pharisees.  It  is  always  so  with  legalists.  They 
accept  certain  acts  as  being  sinful  and  subject  to  condemna¬ 
tion  and  are  perfectly  willing  to  condemn  those  that  trespass 
those  standards.  They  fail  utterly,  however,  to  recognize 
what  sin  really  is.  No  one  that  understands  God’s  definition 
of  sin;  “Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin”  (Rom.  14:23), 
can  possibly  be  a  legalist.  The  legalist  little  realizes  that 
by  his  own  legalism  he  is  believing  in  himself  instead  of  in 
Him  whom  God  sent  to  be  the  object  of  faith.  In  whatever 
measure  God’s  message  of  grace  is  rejected,  in  that  same 
measure  is  He  through  Whom  grace  and  truth  came  rejected. 

The  Pharisees  brought  the  woman  to  Jesus,  tempting  Him 
that  they  might  accuse  Him.  They  well  knew  that  He  would 
not  condemn  her,  and  were  ready  to  make  Him  a  co-law¬ 
breaker  with  her  and  a  party  to  her  sin  the  moment  that  He 
showed  mercy.  This  is  a  true  characteristic  of  legalism. 
It  accuses  the  one  who  upholds  grace  as  condemning  sin. 
Legalism  says  that  to  teach  and  emphasize  grace  is  to  en¬ 
courage  carelessness  in  the  lives  of  believers. 

As  Jesus  ignored  their  accusations,  they  true  to  the  spirit 
of  the  law,  continued  pressing  Him  for  an  answer.  He 
turned  upon  them  and  said:  “He  that  is  without  sin  among 
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you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her”  (v.  7).  You  think  that 
you  are  perfect  in  the  sight  of  the  law,  if  there  be  any  one 
who  is,  let  him  be  the  one  to  enforce  the  demands  of  the  law. 
These  words  by  Him  who  is  full  of  grace  and  truth  is  the 
death  blow  to  legalism  as  a  means  unto  righteousness.  And 
legalism  in  its  broadest  sense  includes  all  that  can  be  termed 
as  confidence  in  the  flesh.  In  the  presence  of  Him  who  is 
the  true  light,  they  realized  their  own  guilt.  Though,  from 
a  human  viewpoint,  far  more  moral  than  she,  they  were  also 
guilty  under  God’s  law.  “And  they  .  .  .  being  convicted  by 
their  own  conscience,  went  out  one  by  one”  (v.  9).  They  had 
nothing  left  on  which  to  stand.  They  had  rejected  grace 
and  now  they  are  convicted  guilty  under  the  law.  As  under 
grace  the  acceptance  of  the  Savior  is  an  intensely  individual 
matter,  so  the  condemnation  of  the  law  is  also  individual. 
They  went  out  one  by  one,  as  each  was  convicted. 

The  last  one  having  gone,  the  woman  was  alone  with 
Jesus.  As  the  Pharisees  accusing  the  woman  is  a  perfect 
picture  of  the  law,  so  the  woman  aloiu  with  Jesus  is  a  true 
picture  of  grace.  Grace  is  always  a  personal  and  individual 
meeting  with  Jesus. 

Then  Jesus  asked  her,  “Woman,  where  are  those  thine 
accusers?  hath  no  man  condemned  thee?”  (v.  10).  She 
answered.  “No  man.  Lord.”  She  had  been  delivered  from 
the  law  (Rom.  7:6).  “Jesus  said  unto  her,  neither  do  I  con¬ 
demn  thee:  go  and  sin  no  more”  (v.  11).  These  are  words 
of  grace  and  truth.  Notice  the  order;  first,  “neither  do  I 
condemn  thee,”  then  “sin  no  more.”  This  is  always  the  order 
under  grace.  The  sinner  is  first  unconditionally  declared 
free  from  condemnation.  After  that  comes  the  command  to 
sin  no  more.  The  order  under  law  is  exactly  reversed.  The 
law  says.  Do  not  sin  and  thereby  be  free  from  condemnation. 
Contrary  to  all  human  reasoning  only  those  who  have  been 
redeemed  from  under  the  law  and  the  curse  thereof  and  have 
been  brought  under  grace  are  able  to  “go  and  sin  no  more.” 
“For  sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you:  for  ye  are  not 
under  the  law,  but  under  grace”  (Rom.  6:14).  This  is  fun¬ 
damental  to  grace.  Apart  from  this  truth,  grace  can  not 
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be  understood.  Apart  from  it  there  can  he  no  true  instruc- 
turn  in  Christian  conduct. 

What  an  illuminating  introduction  this  incident  is  to  the 
discourse  that  follows  it.  The  scribes  and  Pharisees  had 
been  frustrated  in  their  dark  plottings.  Their  mouths  had 
been  stopped.  They  had  been  made  to  confess  their  own 
guilt.  The  sinner  had  been  delivered  from  the  law  and  de¬ 
clared  free  from  condemnation.  She  had  been  told  to  sin 
no  more,  to  live  a  life  in  conformity  to  her  new  position. 
“Then  spake  Jesus  again  unto  them  [the  people]  saying,  I 
am  the  light  of  the  world:  he  that  followeth  me  shall  not 
walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life”  (v.  12). 
The  scribes  and  Pharsees  had  walked  in  darkness.  They  had 
seen  the  sin  of  the  woman  but  in  their  self-righteous  com¬ 
placency  were  unaware  of  their  own  guilt  until  they  were 
searched  by  His  penetrating  words.  Many  correctly  think 
of  those  who  live  in  sin  as  walking  in  darkness.  To  the 
Pharisees,  the  woman  had  been  walking  in  darkness.  But 
what  they  failed  to  see,  as  do  all  legalists,  was  that  trying  to 
live  under  the  law  is  also  to  walk  in  darkness.  To  live  in 
sin  and  to  live  under  law  as  a  rule  of  conduct  are  essentially 
the  same  thing,  for  all  that  are  under  the  law  are  under  the 
dominion  of  sin  (Rom.  6:14),  and  therefore  in  darkness.  An 
essential  element  of  living  under  law  is  to  have  confidence  in 
the  flesh,  i.e.  in  self.  This  necessarily  takes  the  place  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  or  dependence  upon  God  and  that  is  the  very  es¬ 
sence  of  sin.  “All  that  is  not  of  faith  is  sin.”  To  walk 
under  law  is  to  walk  in  self-righteousness  and  to  reject  grace 
and  thereby  also  Him  by  Whom  came  grace  and  truth.  This 
is  even  greater  sin  than  to  break  the  law.  To  live  under  law 
then  can  be  nothing  else  than  to  walk  in  darkness. 

By  implication  Jesus  had  declared  that  the  Pharisees  were 
walking  in  darkness.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  but  that 
they  realized  this  for  they  answered  Him,  “Thou  bearest 
record  of  thy  self;  thy  record  is  not  true”  (v.  13).  Having 
been  rejected  by  them,  Jesus  declared  that  because  they 
believed  not,  they  should  die  in  their  sins  (vss.  21,  24). 

But  “many  believed  on  him.  Then  said  Jesus  to  those 
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Jews  which  believed  in  him,  If  ye  continue  in  my  word,  then 
are  ye  my  disciples  indeed:  And  ye  shall  know  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free”  (vss.  30-32).  Notice  first 
that  these  words  were  spoken  to  those  who  believed  on  him. 
They  had,  because  they  believed,  been  given  power  to  become 
children  of  God  (Ch.  1:12).  They  are  now  offered  something 
more,  namely  discipleship  and  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  which 
will  make  them  free.  It  is  only  to  those  that  believe  and 
therefore,  are  under  grace  that  truth  is  promised.  This  ex¬ 
cludes  them,  all  who  are  under  law.  They  are  in  bondage. 
Paul  says  in  no  uncertain  words,  that  the  covenant  from 
Mount  Sinai  genders,  or  brings  forth,  bondage  (Gal.  4:24). 

But  not  all  who  are  under  grace  know  the  truth  nor  are 
all  set  free.  Only  those  among  believers  who  continue  in 
His  word.  To  continue  in  His  word  is  first  to  know  His 
words  of  grace  and  truth  especially  as  recorded  by  John,  and 
to  live  according  to  them.  Not  all  the  words  that  He  spoke 
while  here  on  earth  were  words  of  grace.  In  the  gospel  ac¬ 
cording  to  Matthew  He  says  that  he  came  to  fulfill  the  law. 
What  He  there  says  is  based  upon  the  law  and  is  in  support 
of  it.  To  confuse  these  two  does  not  bring  liberty. 

But  liberty  does  not  mean  license.  It  is  a  common  charge 
of  legalists  that  to  teach  grace  without  the  restraint  of  the 
law  means  license  to  sin.  This  charge  is  untrue.  To  teach 
grace  with  restraint  of  the  law  is  bondage.  To  teach  grace 
is  to  teach  a  full  and  complete  dependence  upon  God  to  pro¬ 
vide  according  to  His  infinite  love  all  that  is  needed  by  the 
one  who  places  his  trust  in  Him.  The  life  of  such  a  one 
must  be  a  God-directed  life.  Surely  no  one  will  dare  to 
claim  otherwise.  And  a  God-directed  life  is  not  one  of  care¬ 
lessness  and  license.  There  is  no  indifference  to  sin  in  such 
a  life.  Only  under  grace  can  such  a  life  be  lived.  But  the 
one  who  imposes  the  law  upon  a  believer,  whether  himself  or 
another,  by  that  very  act  denies  the  need  of  dependence  upon 
God  and  thereby  commits  sin.  *Tf  the  Son  therefore  shall 
make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed”  (v.  36). 

Moline,  Illinois. 

(To  he  covdimued  in  the  April-June  Number) 
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Taking  Men  Alive.  By  Charles  G.  Trumbull,  Litt  D.  Revell, 

New  York.  196  pp.  $1.00. 

This  is  a  textbook  on  the  problems  that  arise  in  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  personal  worker  in  the  line  of  methods  to  be 
employed.  The  book  is  inspired  by  a  volume,  Individual 
W(yrk  for  Individuals,  which  was  written  many  years  &go  by 
Dr.  Henry  Clay  Trumbull,  the  father  of  the  author  of  this 
volume.  The  chapter  titles  susrfirest  the  scope  of  the  work: 
I.  The  Work  We  are  Facing;  II.  The  Worker  and  his  Equip¬ 
ment;  III.  Need  of  a  Life-Resolve;  IV.  Winning  at  the  Start; 
y.  Seeking  Common  Interests ;  VI.  The  Place  of  the  Bible  in 
this  Work;  VII.  Conviction  Better  than  Discussion  or  Argu¬ 
ment;  VII.  Encouragements  and  Incentives;  IX.  How  our 
Lord  Worked,  and  X.  The  Principles  Reviewed. 

This  book  is  designed  to  be  used  in  training  classes  as 
well  as  an  instruction  to  individuals.  Every  help  possible 
has  been  added — instruction  to  class  leaders,  questionnaires 
after  each  chapter,  and  a  copious  index.  The  book  is  unique 
in  its  inspiring  appeal  and  cannot  fail  to  set  many  to  work 
in  the  greatest  of  all  services,  but  will  enrich  those  already 
active  in  this  field  as  to  their  method  of  work.  Few  boolm 
will  be  found  as  well  gotten  up  to  serve  their  purpose  as 
Taking  Men  Alive. 

Dr.  Charles  G.  Trumbull  has  lived  and  is  living  in  the 
realities  his  so  valuable  book  presents.  This  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  its  appeal. 

The  message  of  this  book  is  not  all  that  is  needed  for  a 
fruitful  ministry  as  personal  worker.  It  covers  the  general 
ground  of  method  in  that  work.  The  soul-winner  will  do 
well,  of  course,  to  study  to  be  clear,  simple,  and  accurate  in 
the  presentation  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  on  whom  the  faith 
of  those  who  are  unsaved  must  rest.  Both  message  and 
method  are  essential.  May  this  book  be  the  means  of  bring¬ 
ing  thousands  to  know  the  most  joyous  service  of  winning 
souls. 
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Professor  E.  F.  Harrison 

History  and  the  Gospel.  By  C.  H.  Dodd.  Chas.  Scribner’s 

Sons,  New  York.  189  pp.  $2.00. 

Following  by  two  years  “The  Parables  of  the  Kingdom” 
this  volume  is  calculated  further  to  strengthen  the  reputation 
of  the  author,  particularly  in  the  field  of  the  Gospels.  On 
the  theological  side,  the  influence  of  Barthianism  is  discern¬ 
ible,  for  Dr.  Dodd  insists  with  almost  prophetic  fervor  upon 
the  Incarnation  as  a  real  movement  into  the  stream  of  human 
history  from  above,  but  he  is  content  to  be  hazy  about  the 
beginning  and  end  of  human  history,  accepting  the  Biblical 
portrayal  of  creation  and  final  judgment  as  mythological.  In 
the  realm  of  the  criticism  of  the  Gospels,  the  author  stresses 
the  importance  of  the  oral  period,  and  applies  the  methods 
of  Form-criticism  to  the  problem  of  origins. 

The  opening  chapter  on  Christianity  as  an  historical 
religion  is  superb.  The  older  criticism  of  the  Gospels,  with 
its  questing  for  the  historical  Jesus,  felt  that  it  had  to  strip 
off  the  wrappings  which  the  early  church  had  thrown  about 
Him  in  the  picture  which  the  Evangelists  give  us.  This  was 
faulty  procedure.  “The  older  method  of  criticism,  in  its 
search  for  bare  facts,  set  out  to  eliminate  whatever  in  the 
Gospels  might  be  attributed  to  the  faith  or  experience  of  the 
Church.  In  doing  so,  it  deliberately  neglected  in  them  just 
those  elements  which  in  the  eyes  of  their  authors  made  them 
worth  writing.”  It  is  encumbent  upon  us  to  recognize  that 
the  Gospels  are  theological  documents,  deliberately  aimed  at 
producing  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Yet  the  religious  does  not 
exist  to  the  detriment  of  the  historical.  “If  we  lose  hold 
upon  that  historical  actuality,  the  Gospels  are  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Gnostics,  and  we  stand  upon  the  verge  of  a 
new  Docetism.”  The  conclusion  is  that  the  records  in  ques¬ 
tion  are  at  the  same  time  historical  and  religious  documents. 

Chapter  two  deals  with  the  historical  tradition  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  Church  carried  on  two  species  of  work, 
preaching  and  teaching,  the  former  in  the  world,  the  latter 
in  the  Church.  Both  categories  appear  in  the  literature  from 
Acts  to  Revelation,  which  may  serve  to  explain  the  presence 
of  both  strands  in  the  Gospel  tradition,  since  the  Gospels  are 
the  results,  not  the  cause  of  the  preaching  and  teaching  of  the 
early  Church.  This  is  highly  suggestive,  although  one  ques¬ 
tions  that  there  is  a  strict  parallel  in  the  nature  of  the 
catagories  as  we  move  from  the  epistles  back  into  the  Gospels. 

The  third  chapter  introduces  a  discussion  of  the  historical 
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criticism  of  the  Gospels  and  shows  how  attention  has  shifted 
from  purely  literary  criticism  of  the  documents  as  they  stand 
to  the  study  of  the  Gospels  for  the  light  they  throw  upon 
the  period  of  oral  tradition  prior  to  their  composition  as  we 
have  them  today.  For  those  not  familiar  with  this  trend, 
the  author’s  statement  of  what  Form-criticism  is  will  prove 
helpful.  “It  is  so  called  because  it  starts  from  the  forms  or 
patterns  in  which  the  material  is  presented,  and  seeks  to 
draw  conclusions  from  these  forms  with  regard  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  various  parts  of  the  tradition  in  the  oral  stage  which 
lies  behind  the  written  Gospels.” 

We  must  allow  one  quotation  to  suffice  as  a  partial  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  chapter  dealing  with  the  Gospel  story.  “The 
coming  of  Christ,  His  death  and  resurrection,  constitute  the 
fulfillment  of  that  history  (of  Israel),  not  as  the  last  term 
in  a  process  of  development,  but  as  the  concentration  in  one 
decisive  historical  moment  of  the  factors  determinative  of 
all  preceding  history,  through  which,  consequently,  that  his¬ 
tory  becomes  not  only  meaningful,  but  in  the  full  sense  real.” 

In  the  closing  chapter  on  the  Church  in  history,  the 
author  distinguishes  ordinary  historical  of  the  empirical 
type,  consisting  in  a  succession  of  events,  from  sacred  his¬ 
tory  which  prolongs  the  crisis  of  God’s  redemptive  purpose 
expressed  in  the  Incarnation  as  the  Church  realizes  its  mis¬ 
sion  in  the  world.  “The  task  of  the  Church  is  to  bring  all 
historical  movements  into  the  context  of  the  death  and  resur¬ 
rection  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  order  that  they  may  be  judged 
by  the  divine  meaning  revealed  in  that  crucial  event.” 

In  our  judgment,  the  author  suffers  from  the  common 
misconception  as  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  eschato¬ 
logical  element  in  the  Old  Testament.  Speaking  of  the  Church, 
he  says:  “It  is  the  fulfillment  of  prophetic  hopes  of  a  new 
people  of  God.  It  is  the  Israel  of  the  last  days ;  Isaiah’s  Rem¬ 
nant;  Jeremiah’s  people  of  the  New  Covenant;  Ezekiel’s 
renovated  Israel,  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  breath  of  the 
Lord;  Daniel’s  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High;  Enoch’s 
congregation  of  the  Elect.”  That  there  is  a  parallel  between 
the  Church  and  Israel  is  clear  from  First  Peter,  especially, 
but  that  the  Church  supplants  Israel  as  a  permanent  arrange¬ 
ment  is  explicitly  denied  in  Romans  11. 

The  book  will  make  its  chief  appeal  to  students  already 
familiar  with  New  Testament  problems,  but  any  reader  will 
find  it  stimulating. 
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A  Philosopher’s  Victory  Through  Christ.  By  William 
Hazer  Wrighton.  Fleming  M.  Revell  Co.,  New  York. 
90  pp.  $1.00. 

This  companion  volume  to  “A  Philosopher's  Love  for 
Christ”  by  its  sincerity,  simplicity,  and  spiritual  penetration 
will  commend  itself  to  the  rank  and  file  of  Christian  people. 
The  reader  comes  quickly  to  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  this 
man  of  God  who  writes  out  of  an  abundant  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  of  the  Word  of  God.  There  is  no  theoriz¬ 
ing,  but  rather  a  delightful  unfolding  of  the  divine  provision 
for  a  life  of  triumphant  joy.  Here  is  a  sample  paragraph 
from  the  book:  “Sin  can  be  overcome  in  one  way  only:  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  leading  us  to  the  source  of  triumph,  revealing 
to  us  how  those  sins  have  been  nailed  to  the  Cross,  enabling 
us  to  hold  them  there  by  faith  as  we  rest  on  Him  Who  carried 
our  sins  in  His  own  body  to  the  tree.  Sins  do  not  look  at- 
tractve  as  we  see  them  in  the  light  of  the  Cross.” 

The  book  is  amply  illustrated  from  varied  sources,  some 
of  them  being  from  the  rich  life  experience  of  the  author. 
No  one  can  give  himself  to  reading  and  meditation  on  this 
book  without  finding  his  soul  blessed  and  challenged  to  higher 
levels  of  devotion  in  the  service  of  his  Lord. 

Professor  C.  F.  Lincoln 

The  Religion  of  Jesus,  The  World  Religion.  By  Walter 
L.  Evans.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  63  pp.  76  cents. 
The  author  indicates  his  belief  in  the  deity  of  Christ, 
makes  reference  to  “the  cross  in  the  religion  of  Jesus,”  and 
mentions  that  men  are  sinners.  However,  he  sets  forth  no 
adequate  conception  of  the  majesty  of  Christ’s  person,  the 
sufficiency  of  His  substitutionary  atonement,  nor  the  utter 
depravity  of  man’s  sinful  nature.  The  book  abounds  in  the 
usual  platitudes  about  “the  religion  of  Jesus”  so  prevelant 
in  writers  who  ignore  the  Scripture  emphasis  upon  the  fore¬ 
going  points.  The  brochure  is  characterized  by  loose  think¬ 
ing,  loose  writing,  loose  theology,  and  hazy  application  of 
Scriptural  principles. 

The  Secret  op  Christian  Joy.  By  Vance  Havner.  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company.  120  pp.  $1.00. 

After  having  read  the  booklet  reviewed  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  it  is  truly  refreshing  to  the  soul  to  pore  over  the 
messages  in  this  series  of  timely  sermonets  by  Mr.  Havner. 
One  realizes  that  this  writer  has  abounded  in  grace,  and 
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the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  by  feeding  constantly 
upon  His  words,  yielding  continuously  to  His  direction,  and 
believing  simply  and  sincerely  His  written  promises. 

Though  the  teaching  of  the  book  is,  doubtless,  everywhere 
true  and  faithful  to  His  revealed  will,  one  could  wish,  at 
times,  that  the  somewhat  critical  and  censorious  tone  might 
give  way  to  a  more  “beseeching**  appeal;  but  maybe  today*s 
sleeping  church  needs  just  such  a  trenchant  rebuke,  and  that, 
^ter  all,  God  gives  His  own  message  to  His  own  servant,  to 
be  delivered  in  His  own  way.  We  therefore  withhold  criti¬ 
cism  even  in  this  respect. 

The  book  is  composed  of  a  series  of  sermons  from  the 
heart  of  a  true  servant  of  God  whose  spirit  and  soul  have 
been  stirred  by  the  spiritual  poverty  of  present  day  Chris¬ 
tians.  If  you  want  to  have  your  entire  l^ing  warmed  by  a 
glowing  message  that  will  make  you  realize  anew  the  heritage 
which  is  yours  in  God*s  grace,  do  not  fail  to  read  this  book. 

Professor  J.  T.  Spangler 

A  Virtuous  Woman — Sex  Life  In  Relation  To  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Life.  By  Rev.  Oscar  Lowry,  Bible  Teacher  and 
Evangelist.  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan.  160  pp.  $1.00. 

The  subtitle  of  this  book  defines  its  contents.  That  it  is 
timely  cannot  be  questioned  at  all.  That  it  is  keyed  to  a  high 
note,  free  from  even  a  tinge  of  the  vulgar;  and  that  it  is 
frank — ^but  not  too  frank  under  present  social  condition — ^will 
readily  be  discovered.  It  can  be  safely  recommended  to 
parents,  ministers,  young  people  and  to  day  school  and  Sun¬ 
day  School  teachers. 

The  Human  Quest  and  the  Divine  Plan.  By  William 
Hayes  Wrighton.  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan.  165  pp.  $1.00. 

Dr.  Wrighton  is  the  head  of  the  department  of  philosophy 
at  the  University  of  Georgia.  He  is  an  uncompromising 
fundamentalist  with  an  enlarging  field  in  thoroughly  Biblical 
writing  and  conference  work. 

This  book  was  written  for  classes  in  Moral  Philosophy  at 
the  University  of  Georgia  and  Wheaton  College.  It  surely 
serves  the  purpose  of  furnishing  young  people  with  a  ringing 
Christian  testimony.  It  is  soul-stirring,  soul-uplifting,  and 
soul-inspiring.  Another  book  that  cannot  be  prais^  and 
commended  too  highly. 
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It  Takes  Faith  To  Walk  With  God.  By  William  Hayes 
Wrighton.  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan.  27  pp. 

This  is  a  booklet  based  on  the  walk  with  God  of  Enoch. 
It  is  a  study  of  the  surrendered  life,  and  possesses  the 
merit  of  all  of  Dr.  Wrighton's  writings. 

The  Inner  Chamber.  By  Benjamin  H.  Spalinck.  Zonder- 
dervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  142 
np.  $1.00. 

Here  is  the  most  satisfying  and  withal,  the  most  engaging 
book  on  Prayer  this  reviewer  has  ever  examined.  It  is  truly 
and  strictly  scriptural,  thoroughly  devotional,  and  inspiring, 
replete  with  scriptural  quotations  and  with  many  hymns  and 
portions  of  hymns — and  the  best  of  them — on  prayer.  One 
is  greatly  tempted  to  urge  Christians  of  every  age  and  class 
to  become  a  possessor  of  this  book.  It  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended. 

Vivid  Experiences  In  Korea  By  a  Missionary  Doctor.  By 
William  H.  Chisholm.  The  Bible  Institute  Colportage 
Association,  Chicago,  Ill.  136  pp.  $1.00. 

It  is  more  than  a  joy  to  commend  this  book.  The  author 
has  been  known  to  the  reviewer  for  many  years,  from  just 
a  few  months  before  he  departed  to  Korea  for  his  first  term 
there. 

Dr.  Chisholm  has  developed  into  a  very  great  physician 
and  surgeon.  And  in  the  midst  of  endless  medical  service 
he  has  been  an  insationable  evangelist.  How  he  has  found 
the  time  and  how  he  has  had  the  physical  endurance  to  keep 
up  the  pace  is  past  understanding,  except  on  the  necessary 
as.sumption  of  constant  heavenly  help. 

This  book  answers  many  questions  asked  of  missionaries 
and  missions  teachers.  It  is  veritably  “loaded”  with  mission¬ 
ary  information  and  illumination.  It  is  Dr.  Chisholm,  him¬ 
self. 


Professor  B.  B.  Siegel 

The  World’s  Best  Seller  and  Why?  By  F.  J.  Miles, 
D.S.O.,  O.B.E.,  V.D.  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand 
Rapids.  144  pp.  $1.00. 

The  author  says  that  the  Bible  is  the  world’s  best  seller 
and  gives  the  following  reasons  for  it: 

(1)  Because  of  its  author;  (2)  because  of  its  authority; 
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(3)  because  of  its  advance  in  spite  of  its  antagonists;  (4) 
because  of  its  achievements;  (5)  because  of  its  activities; 
(6)  because  of  its  action;  (7)  l^ause  of  its  universal  adapt¬ 
ability;  (8)  because  of  the  authenticity  of  its  prophecies; 
(9)  because  of  the  accuracy  of  its  predictions;  and  (10)  be¬ 
cause  of  its  prophetic  witness  to  Christ  as  universal  Saviour 
and  sovereign  Lord.  This  book  we  can  heartily  recommend. 

Why  a  Preacher  and  Not  a  Priest?  By  John  Carrara. 
Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids.  Ill  pp. 
?1.00. 

This  is  an  unusual  account  of  how  a  boy  was  called  to  be 
a  laborer  in  God's  vineyard.  He  was  born  a  Catholic.  He 
was  called  of  God  through  the  Holy  Spirit  without  any  out¬ 
ward  guidance.  The  book  is  an  interesting  record  of  his 
conversion  and  of  his  eight  years  of  service  in  evangelistic 
work.  The  writer  recommends  this  book  for  your  library. 

Mann  of  the  Border.  By  D.  Emmet  Alter.  Wm.  B.  Eerd- 
mans  Publishing  Co.,  (irand  Rapids.  188  pp.  $1.00. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  a  missionary  doctor 
on  the  Afghan  border.  This  story  is  quite  true  to  the  actual 
conditions  existing  in  that  strange  country  and  the  scenes 
described  are  very  vivid.  We  take  great  delight  in  recom¬ 
mending  this  book  for  the  young  people. 

Cut  From  the  Loaf.  By  James  H.  Gray,  D.D.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company,  New  York.  182  pp.  $1.50. 

This  book  is  a  daily  devotion  from  the  writings  of  the 
late  James  M.  Gray,  D.D.  It  has  been  compiled  and  edited 
by  William  Marion  Bunyan.  Dr.  Will  H.  Houghton  in  the 
introduction  writes,  “This  is  not  alone  instruction  for  the 
mind;  it  is  food  for  the  spirit.  Therefore,  it  is  called  bread.” 
This  book  can  be  used  profitably  by  both  pastors  and  laymen. 
We  heartily  suggest  that  you  buy  it. 

Idolatry  in  America.  By  James  W.  Johnson.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.,  New  York.  62  pp.  75  cents. 

The  author’s  position  can  easily  be  summarized  from  his 
own  statement  on  the  last  page  of  this  book.  “The  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  God  in  His  wisdom  came  to 
earth  in  the  person  of  Christ,  to  teach  men  how  to  enjoy  to 
the  utmost  their  really  wonderful  life  on  earth.  Some  day  we 
can  make  of  earth  a  real  Eden  again,  if  we  will.”  In  refuta- 
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tion  of  this  position  we  need  only  to  quote  Luke  19:10:  “For 
the  Son  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  wag 
lost.”  The  author  does  not  see  the  dispensational  solution  as 
the  answer  to  the  world’s  present  crisis.  We  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  this  book  to  our  readers. 

Reverend  A.  J.  Dieffenbacher 

Goforth  op  China.  By  Rosalind  Goforth.  Zondervan  Pub¬ 
lishing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  364  pp.  1937.  $2.00 
(U.S.A.). 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  one  better  fitted  to 
write  this  story  of  this  modern  pioneer  missionary  that  hig 
devoted  wife,  who  had  shared  his  joys  and  labors  and  triala, 
too,  and  was  already  an  experienced  writer,  well  known  and 
beloved  for  her  How  I  Know  God  Answers  Prayer.  She  hag 
done  her  work  in  so  charming  and  straight-forward  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  take  one’s  eyes  off  the  author  and  focus  them  on  the 
inspiring  life  of  her  husband.  It  reads  like  a  novel,  and  that 
without  any  trick  biographical  embellishments. 

Although  she  does  not  enlarge  the  faults,  as  many  modern 
biographers  tend  to  do,  she  does  not  pass  over  them  and  re¬ 
cord  only  eulogy. 

Seldom  has  any  one  ’’lived  up”  to  one’s  name  more  fully 
than  Jonathan  Goforth  did  to  this  one  received  from  his  Puri¬ 
tan  ancestors.  He  believed,  as  Hudson  Taylor  said,  that  when 
Christ  said,  ”Go,”  He  didn’t  mean  ’’Stay.”  So  he  went  forth, 
and  the  Spirit,  who  is  promised  to  those  who  obey  Him,  abode 
upon  him  richly,  and  revival  fires  were  kindled  as  he  went 
Not  only  will  this  book  take  its  place  in  the  front  rank  of 
missionary  biography,  but  the  man  of  whom  it  speaks  will 
long  be  remembered  among  the  heroes  of  faith. 

We  might  add  that  its  translation  into  Chinese  is  being 
considered. 

Ruling,  Ki.,  China. 

Professor  F.  Z.  Browne 

Facing  Life’s  Questions.  By  Hunter  B.  Blakely,  M.A.,  D.D. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.  192  pp.  $1.50. 

This  series  of  sermons  were  delivered  to  the  congregation 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Staunton,  Va.,  of  which 
Dr.  Blakely  is  the  pastor,  and  to  the  students  and  faculty  of 
Mary  Baldwin  College  who,  during  the  periods  when  the  col¬ 
lege  is  in  session,  attend  services  regularly. 
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The  choice  of  the  general  subject,  “Facing  Life’s  Ques¬ 
tions,”  is  a  happy  one  for  such  occasions  and  such  audiences 
—as  are  also  the  choices  of  the  sermon  subjects.  The  dis¬ 
cussions  are  forceful  and  timely,  the  language  well  chosen. 

Particularly  impressive  and  appropos  to  the  times  is  the 
discussion  of  the  totalitarian  state  in  connection  with  the  po¬ 
litical  theories  underlying  Fascism  and  Communism.  Clear 
demonstration  is  advanced  of  the  fact  that  there  can  be  no 
substitution  of  any  person  or  of  anything  for  God  as  He  is 
revealed  in  Christ,  at  life’s  center. 

In  the  stirring  and  able  central  appeal  of  the  book,  “Rise 
Up  0  Men  of  God,”  the  author  summons  individuals  of  faith 
to  the  work  of  crusading  for  righteousness.  Militarism,  war¬ 
fare,  human  cruelty,  intemperance,  the  hunger  of  the  neg¬ 
lected  masses — all  can  be  banished  in  this  age,  he  thinks,  by 
the  agencies  of  a  conquering  Church. 

With  the  faith  and  zeal  for  works  of  righteousness  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  ringing  messages  of  this  book  we  are  in  agree¬ 
ment.  We  would  place  the  more  complete  fulfillment  of  the 
writer’s  dreams  and  hopes,  however,  not  before  but  after  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  for  His  own  and  the  setting  up  of  His 
millennial  kingdom.  Only  in  the  coming  kingdom  age,  as  a 
result  of  the  manifestation  of  our  Lord’s  power,  and  that  of 
the  risen  and  raptured  saints  with  Him,  shall  righteousness 
cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

Rev.  S.  W.  Murray 

The  Church  Must  First  Repent.  By  J.  Edwin  Orr.  Mar¬ 
shall,  Morgan  and  Scott,  London,  E.  C.  4.  (American 
Agents,  Zondervan  Publishing  House).  143  pp.  2/6. 
After  writing  a  series  of  instructive  and  racy  books  of 
travel  based  on  his  world-wide  itinerant  ministry,  Mr.  Edwin 
Orr  now  presents  a  volume  of  a  somewhat  different  nature. 
He  addresses  himself  to  the  need  for  and  hindrances  to  re¬ 
vival,  and  indicates  in  blunt  and  forceful  language  how  pride 
and  prejudice  and  unbelief  in  the  Christian  Church  have  held 
up  revival. 

In  this  volume,  Mr.  Orr  gives  brief  expositions  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  records  of  revivals,  and  forcefully  applies  the  meaning 
for  these  passages  to  the  present  day.  That  tendency  which 
has  been  marked  in  recent  years — for  modernist  preachers  to 
confess  the  bankruptcy  of  the  so-called  “liberal  gospel,”  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  Recall  to  Religion, — ^to  say 
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nothingr  of  other  things,  constitute  a  healthy  sign — ^but  the 
Christian  Church  requires  an  attitude  of  contrition  and  con¬ 
fession  before  she  can  really  witness  effectively  to  an  unbe¬ 
lieving  generation  and  be  a  means  of  blessing.  It  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  agree  fully  with  Mr.  Orr’s  thesis  to  recognize  the 
need  for  the  message  he  preaches,  for,  as  we  read  in  the 
Foreword  of  the  Rev.  Charles  T.  Cook  (Editor  of  “The  Chris¬ 
tian”),  “Now  and  again,  it  may  be,  some  bold  conclusion  of 
the  author’s  may  disturb  our  complacency,  and  provoke  us  to 
dissent.  But  let  us  not  dismiss  a  challenging  opinion  until 
we  have  allowed  it  to  search  our  hearts,  and  until  we  are 
thoroughly  satisfied  we  are  blameless  before  God.” 

Belfast,  No.  Ireland. 


Professor  R.  T.  Chafer 

That  Men  May  Know.  By  Walter  D.  Kallenbach,  Ph.D., 

Th.D.  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

146  pp.  $1.00. 

This  is  a  series  of  eight  sermons,  exceptional  sermons  in 
several  respects,  which  have  been  widely  delivered  throughout 
the  country.  The  author  being  blind  says  in  the  foreword: 
“Sometimes  the  blind  may  lead  the  sighted.  Since  this  blind 
author  knows  that  ‘Believing  is  Seeing,’  it  is  with  joy  that  he 
points  all  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Light  of  the  World  ‘That 
Men  May  Know.’  I  thank  God  that  He  took  away  my  physical 
eyes  that  the  eyes  of  my  soul  might  see.  Now  it  is  my  prayer 
that  God  will  give  me  the  tongue  to  speak  to  deaf  ears  that  I 
might  in  turn  open  the  eyes  of  their  souls.” 

These  addresses  are  not  only  true  to  the  Scripture  and 
the  Gospel,  but  they  are  filled  with  informing  material.  The 
chapter  entitled,  “Jesus,  the  Unique,”  includes  a  scientific 
explanation  of  the  blood  of  Christ. 

Through  the  inability  to  read  the  proofs  two  serious 
errors  slipped  through.  On  page  100  a  sentence  was  left  to 
read:  “Jesus  was  not  human  and  divine.”  It  should  have 
read :  “Jesus  was  not  human  and  divine  in  the  sense  of  being 
two  separate  and  different  personalities.”  Again,  another 
sentence  on  this  page  read:  “He  did  not  have  two  natures.” 
This  was  written :  “He  did  not  have  two  natures  in  the  sense 
of  being  God  at  one  time  and  man  at  another.”  Other  but 
lesser  errors  were  also  overlooked. 
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Filled  !  With  the  Spirit.  By  Richard  Ellsworth  Day.  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  Broad  Brim  and  Btish  Aglow.  Zondervan  Pub¬ 
lishing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  389  pp.  $1.50. 

This  book  of  devotions  devotes  a  page  for  each  day  of  the 
year,  beginning  with  a  Scripture  quotation  accompanied  by 
an  extended  meditation  for  the  day  which  are  sound  and 
Scriptural  while  at  the  same  time  characterized  by  freshness 
and  literary  charm.  The  devotions  are  written  to  meet  the 
need  for  the  Family  Altar,  Quiet  Time  Groups  and  private 
meditations. 

Dr.  Paul  Rood  writes:  “Unmistakably  ‘a  borrowed  glow’ 
burns  throughout,  and  the  writer  has  the  rare  faculty  of  get¬ 
ting  down  to  the  basic  needs  of  the  human  heart,”  and  Dr. 
Will  H.  Houghton  adds:  “The  book  is  brand  new  and  oven 
fresh.” 

The  Bible  400  Years  After  1538.  By  G.  Campbell  Mor¬ 
gan,  D.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York. 
159  pp.  $1.50. 

In  the  Foreword  Dr.  Morgan  says :  “So  far  as  the  author 
is  concerned  there  is  very  little  that  is  new  in  this  book,  ex¬ 
cept  the  verbalism.”  This  a  long  time  reader  of  Dr.  Morgan 
can  readily  understand,  for  his  long  life  has  been  spent  in 
unremitting  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  he  has  covered  such 
a  wide  range  of  ^ripture  truth  in  his  writings  that  a  smaller 
book,  in  celebration  of  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  “of 
the  placing  of  the  English  Bible  in  our  churches,”  than  he 
usually  writes  does  not  greatly  task  him  in  gathering  rich 
material  for  it.  The  book  is  a  transcription  of  a  series  of 
fourteen  addresses  Dr.  Morgan  gave  before  the  Westminster 
Bible  School  connected  with  his  church,  Westminster  Chapel 
in  London.  These  lectures  include  such  subjects  as :  The 
Final  Authority  of  the  Bible;  The  Bible  and  the  Nation;  The 
Church  and  the  Bible;  The  Bible  and  the  Child,  and  The  Bible 
and  the  Evangelical  Faith. 

Under  the  first  in  this  list  the  following  quotation  will 
whet  the  appetite  for  more:  “I  do  not  go  to  the  Bible  for 
philosophy,  though  the  Bible  is  philosophic.  I  do  not  go  to 
the  Bible  for  a  scientific  treatise.  I  declare,  with  all  the  dog¬ 
matism  of  which  I  am  capable,  that  there  is  no  discrepancy 
between  the  ascertained  facts  of  science  and  what  the  Bible 
says.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  discrepancy  between  the 
hypotheses  of  scientific  thinkers,  and  what  the  Bible  says. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  a  fact  and  a 
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hypothesis.  There  is  no  difference  whatever  between  what 
the  Bible  really  says,  and  the  truth  itself.  There  is  a 
difference  sometimes  between  what  the  Bible  says,  and  what 
people  say  it  says.” 

In  the  Chapter,  “The  Bible  and  the  Evangelical  Faith,” 
the  author  says :  “What  is  this  message  of  God  to  man  which 
constitutes  the  bed-rock  of  the  evangelical  faith?  For  the 
moment  I  am  not  asking  anything  about  its  implications  or 
its  applications,  for  that  is  an  almost  infinite  sphere  of  con¬ 
sideration,  and  most  important.  But  what  is  the  essence?  I 
submit  that  the  profoundest  student  and  professor  of  theol¬ 
ogy,  and  the  most  recent  recruit  of  the  Salvation  Army  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  whole  message  of  the  evangelical  faith 
is  found  in  John  3:16.  .  .  .  That  is  the  supreme  declaration 
that  God  has  made  to  man,  not  only  in  the  Literature,  but  in 
the  Person  of  His  Son.”  Rich  material  will  be  found  on  every 
page  of  this  book. 


